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General Dawes and 
Executive Staff Work 


By DON K. PRICE 


Associate Director 


Public Administration Clearing House 


ELL 'n’ Maria, an underslung pipe, and 

a refusal to wear knee breeches as an 

ambassador—these, if we may judge 
from the newspaper obituaries, seem to be the 
things for which General Charles G. Dawes 
will be remembered by the general public. 

A few students of politics are more discrimi- 
nating. They will remember him for the 
Dawes Plan, or for his attempt as Vice Presi- 
dent to reform the rules of the Senate. 

Yet none of these is as important as the in- 
fluence that Dawes had on the development of 
the executive machinery of the federal govern- 
ment—an influence in which his managerial 
interests were enriched by his experience as 
soldier, diplomat, and politician. 

His influence was brought to bear at a 
strategic point in American history. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson had restored 
the role of President to one of positive execu- 
tive leadership. But the Presidency lacked the 
institutional support, in the form of staff as- 
sistance, that any executive needs. The prob- 
lem was not how to create an executive staff 
that a management expert would consider 
ideal. The problem was rather how to change 
the traditional habits and attitudes of Cabinet 
members and congressmen so that a system of 
staff work could be created at all. In this, Gen- 
eral Dawes made a brilliant and original con- 
tribution to the art of administration and the 
development of constitutional practice. 

My personal acquaintance with General 
Dawes did not begin until he was nearly 
eighty years old. As vice chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Public Administration 
Clearing House, he maintained a lively inter- 
est in the administrative problems of the fed- 


eral government—an interest that was none the 
less sympathetic for all his strong opposition to 
the policies of the party in office. It was not 
only sympathetic; it was pertinent to what was 
going on after World War II. For it was based 
on a definite theory of human nature, a deep 
appreciation of the effect of administrative 
precedents and procedures on the constitu- 
tional machinery of the national government, 
and an awareness of the relation of domestic 
administration to the conduct of international 
affairs. 

As a young lawyer in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
General Dawes was a close friend of a new 
Army lieutenant by the name of John J. Per- 
shing. His friendship with Pershing took him 
to France as coordinator of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force supply problem during the 
First World War. This was not his first experi- 
ence in the federal government—he had been 
comptroller of the currency under President 
McKinley—but it helped him to develop a 
theory of the relation of staff work to executive 
authority on which much of his future accom- 
plishment depended. 

While Public Administration Clearing 
House was working for the Hoover Commis- 
sion, General Dawes wandered from a discus- 
sion of current problems to talk about the de- 
velopment of the federal budget system. Presi- 
dent Harding, he told me, asked him to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. This position, to a 
banker and former comptroller of the cur- 
rency, might well have seemed the most desir- 
able that the President could award. But Gen- 
eral Dawes refused and told the President that 
there was only one job in the Administration 
that he would be willing to take on—a job as 
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an assistant secretary to the President. As Sec- 
retary of the Treasury he would have no gen- 
eral influence over the administration of the 
government as a whole; in a less conspicuous 
staff job, and with the backing of the Presi- 
dent’s authority, he believed that he could 
have the same impact on the federal govern- 
ment as a whole that he had had on the A.E.F. 
under General Pershing. 

A little later the Budget and Accounting Act 
created the position of director of the budget, 
which corresponded precisely to the position 
that General Dawes had had in mind. General 
Dawes knew that the Budget Bureau, although 
set up by statute, really depended entirely on 
the President’s support. As he wrote a little 
later: “As long as the President is not indiffer- 
ent to his business duty, Budget law or no 
Budget law, the system will work. . . . Noth- 
ing should be allowed to withdraw the atten- 
tion of the public from the duty and powers of 
the President, and to divert it to a machine 
which, without him, would be as dead as a 
locomotive without water and coal.” 

General Dawes, as a great conservative, was 
particularly fond of a quotation from another 
great conservative. Time and again in conver- 
sation, as well as in various writings, he 
quoted Edmund Burke as saying that “politics 
ought to be adjusted not to human reasonings, 
but to human nature, of which reason is but a 
part and by no means the greatest part.” 

Department heads, in General Dawes’ the- 
ory, were bound to have their principal inter- 
ests and ambitions wrapped up in the special 
purposes of their own departments. “ . . . cabi- 
nets, urged by human instincts, will continu- 
ally press for departmental independence upon 
the President; and the minute he relaxes his 
attention to his duties as head of the routine 
business organization, they will attack the pres- 
ent superimposed co-ordinating machine which 
. . . alone relegates them to the subordinate 
position in which they belong.’ 

He made the same point in 1948 in a per- 
sonal letter which he wrote to Herbert Em- 


+ Charles G. Dawes, The First Year of the Budget of 
the United States (Harper & Brothers, 1923), Preface, 


p- x. 

*See, for example, Report of Dominican Economic 
Commission (The Lakeside Press, 1929), p. 43. 

* The First Year of the Budget, p. xi. 


merich (director of Public Administration 
Clearing House) to comment on some of the 
ideas being considered by the Hoover Commis- 
sion: * 


What gives the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budge his present powers over the routine adminis- 
tration of governmental business is alone the fact 
that he represents the authority of the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

. . » Experience has shown that always in the 
mind of a department head the needs of his depart- 
ment take precedence over his conception of the 
needs of the Government as a whole. 

Cabinet Officers, instead of impartially carrying 
down the executive pressure behind a plan to bring 
governmental expenditures within governmental 
receipts, become a conduit for the carrying up to the 
Chief Executive of pressure originating with the 
Bureau Chiefs in their departments for increased 
appropriations and departmental independence. 


As budget director, General Dawes is remem- 
bered mainly for his insistence on economy. 
But he insisted that it was entirely wrong to 
think 
. . . that the Bureau of the Budget is established 
primarily for the sake of reducing expenses. The 
Bureau of the Budget is designed, through its facili- 
ties for securing information, to be in a position to 
give impartial advice to the President and to Con- 
gress in all matters regarding the proper business 
functioning of government. . . . 

It must be as willing to advise an increase in ap- 
propriations where the same is clearly in the inter- 
est of governmental efficiency and true economy as 
it is to advise reductions in expenses, which at the 
present time are so necessary.* 


But whether for less expenditures or more, 
Dawes was sure that the Budget Bureau, or any 
other executive staff, had to act as an agency 
“of executive pressure” and he never assumed 
that coordination could be achieved by relying 
on the motives of individual departments or 
individual congressional committees. 

This required a real revolution in federal 
administration. He knew that he was making a 
radical change in protocol by challenging the 
right of Cabinet members to run their depart- 
ments in their own way. But while he was at- 
tacking custom, he was aware of its power and 
was eager to establish new custom. “In estab- 
lishing rules and precedents at the inaugura- 


* The First Year of the Budget, pp. 116-17. 
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tion of the Budget system, it is necessary to 
keep constantly in mind that the system must 
rest upon firm foundations which will endure 
the test of time. In determining a precedent, 
the future must be kept in mind as well as the 
present environment.”> 

This idea led General Dawes to challenge 
the attitudes of Cabinet officers head on. “If I 
am timid in demanding right of way over de- 

ment heads for the information gatherers 
of the Chief Executive, and trust to diplomacy 
or personal persuasion or acquaintance as an 
alternative, I am laying the foundation for the 
failure of my successors in office whose rights I 
must establish now by the création of custom 
and habit.”* 

For this reason, General Dawes insisted on a 
great many minor points of protocol. He was 
careful to sign orders “By direction of the 
President,” and he got the President's support 
in insisting that Cabinet members meet him in 
the Cabinet office of the White House, rather 
than calling on them in their own offices. He 
was particularly concerned about the nominal 
location of the Budget Bureau in the Treasury 
and, as he recorded in 1921, “I am glad to say 
that the Secretary of the Treasury walked up- 
stairs to my office—one of his subordinate bu- 
reau chiefs—because he regarded it as necessary 
in connection with a call from me for informa- 
tion needed by the President of the United 
States. That will be an historic walk in the an- 
nals of the Budget bureau.”* 

Nevertheless he continued to worry about 
the bureau's status in the Treasury: “The 
Budget bureau really should not be a Trea- 
sury bureau, since it operates directly under 
the President. . . . The effectiveness of the 
Budget machinery depends upon its independ- 
ence of departments and its complete depend- 
ence upon the President.”’* 

Some years later he was to argue with the 
British Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that real executive control 
could not be based on voluntary cooperation 
among equal departments. He had no sympa- 
thy with the assumption that the use of execu- 


* Ibid., p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 21. 
* [bid., pp. 9-10. 
* Ibid., p. 63. 


tive authority might discourage wholehearted 
cooperation. As he wrote in London in 1931: 


You have here a general system of supervision of 
routine business functioning, admittedly one of 
voluntary cooperation. In my judgment you should 
have a system of control involving power to coerce 
cooperation when necessary. The fact that, if neces- 
sary, you can secure cooperation by coercion does 
not mean that under such a system you will not 
have cooperation without coercion. It means in- 
deed that you will have more and better voluntary 
cooperation because the knowledge that the power 
of coercion exists creates in the minds of the mem. 
bers of a loyal organization an added sense of the 
importance of its objectives, and stimulates their 
search for opportunities for voluntary cooperation.” 

With his interests in administrative and in- 
ternational affairs, General Dawes was already 
in 1929 in the business that we now call “Point 
Four.” He served as chairman of the Domini- 
can Economic Commission which helped the 
President and Congress of the Dominican 
Republic install a new system of budget and 
finance, and he was always very proud of the 
fact that that system was enacted into law. 

During the next two years as Ambassador to 
Great Britain, he kept comparing the ideas 
that he had developed as budget director with 
the administrative practices of the British 
government. As he did so, he developed a close 
friendship with Sir Josiah Stamp, who had left 
the civil service to become head of the largest 
British railway, and with Sir Warren Fisher, 
the permanent Secretary of the Treasury. 
Their discussions led General Dawes to pro- 
pose a system for management improvement in 
the British government. He was aware that the 
Cabinet system did not operate entirely in 
favor of coordination, and that the constitu- 
tional doctrine of ministerial responsibility 
would be put up as an argument against his 
proposal for a more effective central manage- 
ment staff. 

Sir Warren Fisher, of course, had already 
done much to strengthen the administrative 
control of the Treasury over the other depart- 
ments. While he was explaining to the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service (the Tomlin 
Commission) the steps he had taken to break 
down the feeling of departmental independ- 


* Charles G. Dawes, Journal as Ambassador to Great 
Britain (The Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 296. 
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ence in the civil service and to create a “con- 
tinuous, understanding and informal” type of 
“co-operation between the permanent heads,” 
Dawes and Sir Josiah Stamp supported a fur- 
ther extension of his ideas. They argued that 
the British Treasury, as a central executive 
agent, could undertake to study systematically 
the machinery of government and the manage- 
ment of the administration as a whole. 

As a result, the Tomlin Commission Report 
included the following paragraphs. 


594. One witness suggested to us that provision 
should be made for a small section of highly trained 
staff whose duties should comprise independent 
criticism and co-ordination of the machinery of 
government. . . . This suggestion was based upon 
a scheme in operation in the United States of 
America where a small section of public servants is 
engaged upon these duties under the immediate 
control of the President. 

595. We think that provision should be made for 
the continuous overhaul of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment by a small specially trained staff recruited 
from the Service generally, and we recommend that 
steps should be taken with this end in view. We rec- 
ommend that this staff should be borne on the 
Treasury Vote. . . .” 


This recommendation was a forecast of the 
work of the Organization and Methods staff of 
the Treasury Department, which was finally 
set up after the outbreak of World War II. 

In the United States, while General Dawes 
insisted that the coordinating machinery de- 
pended on executive delegation, he did not be- 
lieve that there was anything inconsistent in 
its working also for the Congress. Its effective- 
ness in this role, he thought, would be “in pro- 
portion as its work is in accord with the prin- 
ciples of common sense and correct business” — 
his terms for impartial administration. “By a 
proper functioning the Budget bureau in time 
should create such a feeling of confidence in its 
effectiveness as to make it continually of 
greater assistance to Congress in their consid- 
eration of appropriations.” 

At the same time he was a strong defender of 
the Executive's constitutional independence 
and a strong opponent of investigations con- 
ducted for partisan motives. It was congress- 


* Royal Commission in the Civil Service, 1929-31, Re- 
port, Cmd. ggo9 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1931), p. 172. 
™ The First Year of the Budget, pp. 117-18. 


men of his own party, seeking to discredit the 
war administration of President Wilson, whom 
he attacked with his famous “Hell ‘n’ Maria” 
outburst. And in 1930 he supported President 
Hoover in refusing to give to the Senate the 
confidential correspondence that, as Ambassa- 
dor in London, he had with the Department of 
State regarding the London Naval Treaty. He 
entered in his diary, apparently with some 
amusement, the comment by Wilmott Lewis of 
the London Times that the senators who were 
demanding the secret documents were glad 
when the President refused them; the senators 
were convinced that the documents would not 
help them and preferred to be left free to make 
political capital of the issue. 

As budget director, Dawes recalled how in 
dealing with the allied armies and govern- 
ments under Pershing he “met those terrible 
obstacles which the vanity and selfishness of 
individuals and the pride of nations interpose 
to successful inter-allied co-operation.” 

He was to meet the same obstacles later as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, especi- 
ally during the London Naval Conference, 
which was called to consider a limitation of 
naval armament. In such affairs his sympathies 
were entirely with the responsible politicians, 
because of his observation of the disagreements 
of experts of any kind with each other, “each 
swearing devotion to infallible principle.” For 
this reason he insisted that political representa- 
tives of different countries had to consult with 
each other without their naval experts being 
present, and especially had to prevent the 
naval experts themselves from conferring with 
each other. By keeping the two sets of naval ex- 
perts apart, he said, “we deprived each of them 
of any opportunity to escape full responsibility 
to their respective chiefs by blaming the other 
for a failure to agree.’ 

It is hard to know whether General Dawes 
quarreled with naval officers because of his dis- 
trust of experts, or because he had been an old 
Army man. (The same might perhaps be said of 
his friend and associate, Henry L. Stimson.) As 
director of the budget he fought with high 
naval officers, insisting that the President of 
the United States, and aot the admirals, was 


Ibid., p. 22. 
* Journal as Ambassador, p. 69. 
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responsible for the defense of the United 
States. A decade later he argued with the Naval 
Board (then a committee of admirals which in 
some respects headed the Navy) during the 
preparations for the London Naval Confer- 
ence. He and Stimson (then Secretary of State) 
were convinced that the Naval Board members 
were using technical arguments to prevent re- 
duction in naval strength only as a camouflage, 
out of a sincere belief that they were “protect- 
ing properly the interests of their country.” 
This led Dawes into a diatribe against profes- 
sional pretensions, especially when expressed 
by any collective military agency: 


The duty of framing the policy of the United 
States for the protection of its people and their in- 
terests belongs to the President of the United States 
who is also Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. This 
duty is not delegated to the Naval Board by the 
people or by our Constitution or laws. . . . 

The Naval Board not only has no such power but 
it was organized in its beginnings with no such pur- 
pose. It should be abolished or at once reorganized. 
It is simply an advisory committee. Moreover, the 
advice of naval officers, taken separately, is more 
valuable than that of a committee. More officers 
could be consulted and wider information thereby 
secured without involving the risk of having a cabal 
which foments insubordination. 

In a great struggle requiring executive leader- 
ship, the appointment of an advisory committee is 
often the last, hopeless and disastrous resort of ex- 
ecutive incompetence.” 


Dawes was willing to use boards, too, but he 
insisted on boards of a particular type. He set 
up a great many coordinating boards when he 
was budget director, but he insisted that they 
were not boards according to the common use 
of that word. . 


. . « They do not act as boards, either by majority 
vote or otherwise. They have no personnel. Author- 
ity lies only in the Chief Co-ordinator, who presides 
over them, acting under Executive authority. His 
power lies through orders of co-ordination alone, 
and from his orders there is always preserved the 
right of appeal of the head of a department or es- 
tablishment to the Chief Executive himself.” 


This coordinating system, by all accounts, 
tended to run down after Dawes was no longer 
present to give it his powerful support. It was 

* Ibid., p. 96. 

™ The First Year of the Budget, p. 174. 
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finally abolished by President Roosevelt. Gen- 
eral Dawes never forgave him for it; year after 
year he complained to budget director after 
budget director that a powerful instrument of 
efficiency had been destroyed. 

This was not a matter of political prejudice, 
for Dawes did not allow his political views to 
keep him from supporting administrative steps 
that he approved. He was strongly for the 
recommendations of the President's Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management—especially 
the controversial recommendation to take the 
control of the accounting away from the comp- 
troller general. He approved the creation of 
the Executive Office of the President in 1939, 
the transfer of the Budget Bureau to it, and the 
creation of the Administrative Management 
Division within the Budget Bureau. And he 
kept up a personal acquaintance with each of 
the budget directors who succeeded to his old 
position—no one of them failed to visit him in 
Chicago, and to get from him a combination 
of warm sympathy on administrative problems 
and stern advice regarding the fiscal policy of 
the government. 

With all his genuine sympathy for the new 
developments in administration, he would 
never admit that staff work on administrative 
management, or the reforms recommended by 
the Brownlow Committee or the Hoover Com- 
mission, could take the place of his old coordi- 
nating system. He held unshaken to his belief 
that real managerial coordination could not be 
accomplished extensively either by outside ad- 
vice or by the staff of the Chief Executive 
alone. 

After the Congress determines policies, 
Dawes insisted, the President has the right to 
make use of personnel from all executive de- 
partments in the most efficient manner possi- 
ble. He acted on the theory that the President 
could, by Executive order, assign officials from 
any executive department to serve in the cen- 
tral coordinating machinery for as long as he 
needed them, and that during such a period 
they were as fully obligated as members of the 
President's own staff to serve his central pur- 

16 

He disagreed strongly with those who told 

him that employees of the operating depart- 


™ Ibid., pp. 175-76. 
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ments would not serve loyally as members of 
the central coordinating machinery. In some 
ways he was, for a conservative businessman, 
an admirer of government personnel: “There 
is no finer body of business men in this country 
than these underpaid men of talent . . . who 
find in their public service a satisfaction which 
private employment cannot give.”"?" 

Dawes may have been optimistic about gov- 
ernment personnel and their use on coordinat- 
ing committees, but with respect to the highest 
of the committees—the Cabinet—he was quite 
clear in his theory of the conditions under 
which it would work. He carried his theory to 
the length of refusing, as Vice President, to ac- 
cept President Coolidge’s invitation that he sit 
as a member of the Cabinet. Nearly a quarter 
century later, when the Hoover Commission 
was considering the role of the Vice President 
in relation to the Cabinet and the National Se- 
curity Council, General Dawes took me to his 
office, rummaged in his own personal files 
which he apparently kept in order himself, and 
dug out the answer that he had given to Cool- 
idge. It included this passage: 


The Cabinet and those who sit with it should al- 
ways do so at the discretion and inclination of the 
President. Our Constitution so intended it. The re- 
lationship is a confidential one, and the selection of 
a confidant belongs to him who would be injured by 
the abuse of confidence, however unintentional. No 
precedent should be established which creates a 
different and arbitrary method of selection. Should 
I sit in the Cabinet meetings, the precedent would 
be fixed, and in the future this precedent might 


* Ibid., p. 174. 


prove injurious to the country. With it fixed, some 
future President might face the embarrassing alter- 
native of inviting one whom he regarded as un- 
suitable into his private conferences or affronting 
him in the public eye by denying him what had 
come to be generally considered as his right. 


General Dawes always insisted that the man- 
agerial staff to the President had to be com- 
pletely nonpolitical—they were only workers in 
the stokehold who had nothing to do with the 
steering of the ship of state. Nevertheless, he 
did not base this theory on the idea that poli- 
tics and administration were separate from 
each other. Indeed, he based it on a very clear 
theory that only a nonpolitical staff could do 
a good managerial job for a political chief ex- 
ecutive, and that the best way to let the tech- 
nicians (whether budget officers or diplomats 
or generals) make their most useful profes- 
sional contribution was to keep them thor- 
oughly subordinated to political authority. 

With this view, he was not at all sure that the 
elaborate development of coordinating com- 
mittees, in both the military and civilian agen- 
cies of the government, represented a net gain. 
In discussing the matter with him, I was in- 
clined .o suggest that problems were more com- 
plicated these days and had to be dealt with 
by more complicated machinery. But he would 
come back persistently, banging his fist on his 
desk, doubtless in his old manner, and say 
something to the effect that: “But while you 
tinker with all these gadgets you don’t do any- 
thing to provide for the clear exercise of re- 
sponsible executive authority.” 

I have been wondering about this ever since. 
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I 

HE title of this paper may appear pre- 

sumptuous, and I must disclaim at the 

outset any gifts of prophecy, or any par- 
ticular degree of detachment in viewing the 
service to which I belong. As a career member 
of the British civil service my outlook is bound 
to be colored by professional as well as national 
habits of mind, for which I can only ask your 
tolerance. But it happens that during the im- 
mediate postwar period I had the privilege of 
taking part in the program of recruitment to 
fill the gaps caused by the suspension of re- 
cruitment during the years 1939 to 1945; and 
an American audience may possibly be inter- 
ested in an attempt at a “profile” of the young 
men and women who entered the British serv- 
ice during that period, and who may be ex- 
pected to provide a high proportion of the 
leaders of the service in the next generation. 

I shall confine this review to the top career 
class in the British service—the administrative 
class. In the space available I could not hope 
to deal adequately with the service as a whole. 
And while the postwar service is in a sense a 
microcosm of postwar Britain, and the scien- 
tists, lawyers, engineers, and other professional 
classes do not differ in essence from their coun- 
terparts outside the service, the administrative 
class, in its training, experience, and outlook, 
is one of the distinctive features of the British 
service. Moreover, although it is numerically a 
small proportion, of the whole, the influence 


Nore: This article was developed from a talk given at 
a round table session on comparative government at the 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, December 29, 1950. The author has drawn to 
some extent on official material but the views expressed 
are his own and not necessarily those of the British 
civil service commissioners. 


of this class on the character of the service is 
pervasive and important. 

The traditional British policy in recruit- 
ment to the civil service in general, and to the 
administrative class in particular, is well 
enough known to make it unnecessary to elab- 
orate in detail. Briefly, the cardinal points are: 
recruitment at an early age with a view to a 
life career; a close link between the various 
levels of entrance and those of the educational 
system of the country; an emphasis on a gen- 
eral, rather than a specific, education as a prep- 
aration for an official career; an examination 
system which follows, and does not seek to in- 
fluence unduly, the general school and univer- 
sity curriculums; and finally, and as a corollary 
to the foregoing, a desire that candidates who 
have tried and failed for the civil service 
should not thereby be at a disadvantage in 
their studies for other professions. 

It is interesting to note the consistency with 
which these principles have been followed in 
the period—now nearly a century—since the es- 
tablishment of the Civil Service Commission 
marked the transition from the age of patron- 
age to the age of the merit system. They were 
stated, with characteristic clearness and assur- 
ance, by Lord Macaulay in his report (1854) 
on recruitment to the Indian Civil Service, and 
his remarks may with equal aptitude be ap- 
plied to the home civil service. Macaulay ob- 
served that “it is important that no candidate 
who might fail should, to whatever calling he 
might betake himself, have any reason to regret 
the time and labor which he had spent in pre- 
paring himself to be examined... .” And 
again: “An excellent general education, such 
as might enlarge and strengthen his under- 
standing, should precede the special education 
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which must qualify him to despatch the busi- 
ness of his (post).’"? 

Sixty years later, toward the end of World 
War I, we find similar language used by a 
committee (under the chairmanship of the 
then first civil service commissioner and in- 
cluding in its membership several distin- 
guished educationists) which had been ap- 
pointed to consider what changes were called 
for in the existing scheme of examination for 
the administrative class. In the course of their 
report the committee expressed themselves as 


follows: 


| «+.» weagreed ... that the examination should 


ised ability and education, and that’it should be 
a means of selecting under the existing scheme of 
National Education those candidates who have used 
the best talents to the best advantage under that 
scheme. We consider that the best qualification for 
a civil servant is good natural capacity trained by 
a rational and consistent education from childhood 
to maturity. . . . We do not wish candidates to 
adapt their education to the examination; on the 
contrary, the examination should be adapted to 
the chief forms of general education. We consider 
it highly important that candidates who sit for this 
competition and are not successful should be as 
well qualified, at least for other non-technical pro- 
fessions as if they had never thought of it.’ 


You may think that this continuity of policy 
is evidence of the soundness of the original 
conception; or you may think it shows that the 
commissioners, like the Bourbons, had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. I will not con- 
ceal my own preference for the former hypoth- 
esis. But while the fundamental policy re- 
mained unaltered, the extension of knowledge 
during the nineteenth century was continu- 

~ ously adding to the range of university studies, 
and the scope of the examination necessarily 
took account of these changes. 

At the present moment the normal academic 
examination for the administrative class— 
usually referred to by us as Method I—com- 
prises, in addition to certain compulsory sub- 
jects, a list of over seventy optional subjects 


*Report on the Indian Civil Service Examination, 
House of Commons Paper of January 29, 1855. 

* Report of the Committee Appointed by the Lords’ 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury, Cmd. 8657 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1917). 


continue to be a test of general rather than special- — 
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from which candidates may select, up to a pre- 
scribed number of marks, those which they have 
covered in the course of their university studies. 
The compulsory subjects carry goo marks and 
the optional subjects 700; a further goo are al- 
lotted to an interview before the commissioners’ 
board in London, and the candidate's place in 
the examination is determined by the aggre- 
gate of his marks. This is the historical exam- 


‘ination for the British administrative class, 


built on the principles enunciated by Mac- 
aulay, intimately linked with British univer- 
sity education, and approved by the experience 
of almost a century. It is the method by which 
we still select the majority of our administra- 
tive recruits. 

But when recruitment was resumed after the 
close of World War II, conditions imposed a 
new approach. Since the last prewar examina- 
tion six years had elapsed, during which the 
young men and women who should have been 
coming forward annually had been taken from 
their studies for service in the armed forces, 
civil defense, wartime governmental work, or 
essential civilian employment. In these circum- 
stances an exacting written academic examina- 
tion was out of the question; at the same time 
the commissioners were concerned to see that 
the intellectual standards of the class were not 
drastically lowered, with a consequent lower- 
ing of the quality of the service for another 
generation. These questions had engaged our 
attention from about 1941 onward. From an- 
other angle the whole question of postwar re- 
cruitment to the service generally had been re- 
ferred by the Government to a committee of 
the National Whitley Council (of which the 
first civil service commissioner was a member). 

The committee’s report,’ which was pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1944, recommended 
among other things a scheme of recruitment to 
the administrative class in the postwar period 
which closely followed certain proposals which 
the commissioners had earlier put forward. In 
essence, this scheme provided for (a) the pre- 
scribing, as a condition of competing, of cer- 
tain minimum educational standards; (b) a 


* Recruitment to Established Posts in the Civil Service 
during the Reconstruction Period; Statement of Gov- 
ernment Policy and Civil Service National Whitley 
Council Report, Cmd. 6567 (H.M. Stationery Office, 
1944). 
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qualifying written examination of a kind that 
did not require special preparation; (c) a series 
of tests of personal qualities based on the ex- 
perience of the War Office selection boards in 
selecting candidates for wartime commissions 
in the British Army, but with considerable 
adaptation to civil service requirements; and 
(d) an interview before the Final Selection 
Board in London, whose verdict—arrived at 
after a review of the whole evidence, including 
the reports on the candidate's performance in 
the earlier tests—determined finally the candi- 
date’s success or failure. 

As a part of these arrangements the commis- 
sioners decided, in the spring of 1945, to set 
up the Civil Service Selection Board (generally 
referred to as CISSB). The function of CISSB 
has been described as that of an extended in- 
terview, at which the candidate is required to 
take part, together with a group of his fellow 
competitors, in a number of tests and exercises, 
extending over several days, in which he could 
be tested and observed not only as an individ- 
ual but also as a member of a group. The role 
of CISSB from the outset was advisory only; it 
had no power of final acceptance or rejection, 
but was required to furnish the Final Selec- 
tion Board with a comprehensive report on 
each candidate, together with a rating and a 
recommendation for acceptance or rejecticn, 
the final decision remaining the responsibility 
of the Final Selection Board. 

From the end of 1945 until the spring of 
1950 a series of examinations (generally re- 
ferred to by us as “reconstruction competi- 
tions”) were held, under the scheme I have de- 
scribed, to fill the vacancies which had accrued 
during the war years and to give an opportu- 
nity of entrance to the service to those men and 
women who had been deprived of their normal 
opportunities of competing as a result of the 
wartime cessation of permanent recruitment 
(an extension of the normal age limits being 
made in their favor). 

I may at this stage anticipate events to men- 
tion that when “normal” annual competitions 
were resumed in 1948 it was agreed that, for 
an experimental period, a proportion of the 
annual vacancies should be filled by an exam- 
ination on “reconstruction” lines (including 
the CISSB tests)—usually referred to as Method 
II. The majority of “normal” vacancies, how- 
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ever, are filled by Method I, the traditional 
prewar type of academic examination. 
As I am not primarily concerned here with 
a discussion of selection techniques, I will say 
no more about the CISSB tests themselves, ex- 
cept to emphasize that the commissioners 
throughout were trying to assess not only the 
intellectual and personal qualities of the can- 
didate and his fitness for the immediate duties 
of the grade, but also his capacity for further 
development and the likelihood that he would 
in due course rise to the top, or near the top, 
of the official hierarchy.‘ (In the language of 
the wine merchant's catalog, the commissioners 
were not buying for immediate consumption, 
but laying down a stock which would mature, 
with time and careful treatment, into a ripe 
vintage.) If the commissioners had specifically 
formulated, as they did not, a list of the quali- 
ties to be desired in the ideal candidate, it 
would perhaps have included high mental 
ability; practical and businesslike competence; 
constructive imagination; powers of expres- 
sion, in speech and writing; integrity and in- 
tellectual honesty; ability to get on with peo- 
ple; vitality and enthusiasm; adaptability to 
new situations; and a sense of responsibility 
and public service. Such a list is not exhaustive, 
and the commissioners did not attempt to eval- 
uate any such qualities on a numerical basis; 
the verdict was a broad general one, the cri- 
terion in each case being: “Is this a man (or 
woman) who in ten years, or fifteen, will de- 
velop into an experienced and competent ad- 
ministrator who will be an asset to the serv- 
ice?” 
II 
A A result of the special “reconstruction 
competitions” some 500 young men and 
women were taken into the administrative 
class.© The number declared successful was 


*A full description has now been published: Memo- 
randum by the Civil Service Commissioners on the Use 
of the Civil Service Selection Board in the Reconstruc- 
tion Competitions (H.M. Stationery Office, 1951). 

*The complete figures of the number of candidates 
who com and were declared successful will be 
found in the Memorandum referred to above. A com- 
plete analysis would have to take into account the fact 
that a number of candidates were competing for both 
the administrative class and the foreign service (senior 
branch) and those who were successful for both services 
had of course to elect which to accept. My figures are, 
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somewhat higher, a number of successful can- 
didates having declined appointment for a 
variety of reasons. In attempting an analysis 
of the successful candidates I have taken as a 
basis the particulars available to me at the time 
of writing of 491 men and 86 women who had 
been declared successful and who may reason- 
ably be taken as representing the postwar entry. 
A high percentage of the men (400 out of 491, 
or 81 per cent) were war veterans,® and 347 of 
them had achieved commissioned rank. Some 
82 per cent of the successful came from three 
universities—Oxford (234), Cambridge (154), 
and London (87). These figures may suggest 
that the examination unduly favored candi- 
dates from these universities, but I do not think 
that that is so, for reasons which it would take 
too much space to elaborate here. I may men- 
tion, however, that in the normal open com- 
petition of 1939 Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
duced go per cent of the successful candidates, 
as compared with 67 per cent in the reconstruc- 
tion examinations,’ that the proportion of suc- 
cesses from these universities did not depart 
unduly from the proportion of candidates con- 
tributed by them, and that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been traditionally associated with 
the administrative competition so that the po- 
tential candidate is likely to be attracted to one 
or the other. 

An inspection of the academic records of the 
successful candidates discloses a reasonably 
wide spread among the main degree courses, 
but it is perhaps possible to draw some conclu- 
sions from the relative frequencies. One fact 
that emerges, for instance, is that the classicists 
have lost ground to the historians; the histori- 
ans now lead the field with 122 successful candi- 
dates (some 21 per cent of the whole), and the 
classicists with 93 successes (16 per cent) have 
fallen to second place. After these come the 
Oxford school of “Modern Greats” (philoso- 
phy, politics, and economics) with 72 successes 


however, I think sufficiently close to the final figures to 
serve for purposes of illustration. 

* There was no preferential “points” system for indi- 
vidual veterans; but ex-service men were guaranteed a 
substantial quota (75 per cent) of the vacancies, pro- 
vided that so many reached a satisfactory standard. 

"See Report of His Majesty's Civil Service Commis- 
sioners for the Period 1st January, 1941 to 31st March, 
9 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1950), Appendix B, Table 


or 13 per cent, nearly one-third of the Oxford 
entry; followed by “economics and commerce” 
(69 successes or 12 per cent), a heading which 
included political science, sociology, and re- 
lated subjects where these subjects were in- 
cluded (as in the University of London) in the 
faculty or department of economics. The other 
principal subjects studied included modern 
languages, 39; English, 34; mathematics, 30; 
law, 24; and science and “other technical sub- 
” 29. 

On the whole, then, the traditional studies 
of the humanities, history, and the modern 
languages make a good showing, and inciden- 
tally some support may be drawn for the views 
of those English educationists who hold that 
history has taken the place of the Greek and 
Roman classics as the best basis, in the twenti- 
eth century, of a wide and humane general 
culture. At the same time, those who maintain, 
in England and the United States, that a 
grounding in the social sciences is an essential 
preparation for a career in the public service 
may be reassured by the fact that these subjects 
(if we include the Oxford “Modern Greats’) 
were taken by about one in four of successful 
candidates. I am not here attempting to decide 
between these views, but only to present an 
objective picture; but I may record the fact 
that at the last prewar “normal” competition, 
in 1939, of the 67 successful candidates 23 had 
studied classics and 16 history, as against 4 who 
took “Modern Greats” and 3 who took eco- 
nomics. There is evidence here of a trend away 
from the older disciplines in the direction of 
the social sciences; but too much must not be 
read into the figures for a period which was in 
many respects abnormal. 

The question does arise, however, whether 
the nature of the CISSB tests tends to favor 
those whose studies have lain in the field of 
contemporary problems. My own view is that 
the high-quality candidate who has cultivated 
an alert and intelligent interest in the world 
around him will make his mark at the CISSB 
tests and before the interview board no matter 
what course of study he has followed, and that 
there is nothing in the tests which calls for a 
specialized knowledge not possessed by the in- 
telligent reader of the daily press and the re- 
views. Possibly the pure mathematician, and to 
some extent the scientist, will find himself less 
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at home in the rather highly verbalized atmos- 
phere of the CISSB discussions. But the quali- 
ties of the good CISSB candidate—high-grade 
intelligence, reasoning power, alertness of 
mind, and incisiveness of expression—are 
qualities which distinguish the front-rank man 
in the sciences at least as much as in other 
fields; only, as the able science graduate is nat- 
urally likely to be drawn to research or teach- 
ing rather than to administration, there is 
really not sufficient evidence on which to form 
a reliable judgment either way. 

The question of the social background of the 
successful candidates is a much more delicate 
and elusive one, and yet it is not possible to 
leave it out of consideration, if only because 
some friendly critics of the British service, while 
conceding it certain merits, have taken the view 
that the structure of the service is so closely 
bound up with the English class structure that 
there is little to be learned from it by countries 
with a more equalitarian basis of society. I 
think myself that this view is based on several 
misconceptions, including perhaps an imper- 
fect analogy between the concept of an admin- 
istrative class and that of a “ruling class” in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase. No doubt the 
British civil service, like so many British in- 
stitutions, has inherited a few of the traditions 
of the aristocratic eighteenth century; but in 
its present form it is rather a middle-class crea- 
tion, deriving from the politicai enfranchise- 
ment of the middle classes under the Reform 
Act of 1832 and from the ideas of middle-class 
reformers like Bentham and the Mills. His- 
torically, its development runs parallel with 
the great reforms of English education in the 
last century, beginning with the foundation, 
or rather the re-foundation, of the English 
“public school” system under men like Arnold 
of Rugby, and proceeding through the reform- 
ing commissions at Oxford and Cambridge in 
the 1850's to the Education Act of 1870 which 
made elementary education free and compul- 
sory for all. 

Nothing is so difficult to define as a social 
atmosphere, and in this field generalizations 
are more than usually unsafe, and analogies 
between English and American institutions 
even more misleading than such analogies gen- 
erally are. It may illustrate the point, however, 
if I mention that some 75 per cent of the candi- 


dates, as far as our records go, had financial as- 
sistance of some sort from public funds in com- 
pleting their education (such as state, local, 
and other scholarships) and that less than half 
the men (48.3 per cent) had attended “pubiic 
schools” in the widest English connotation of 
that elusive phrase.* Quite apart from the ele- 
ment of promotion from below, with which I 
shall deal later, the administrative class of to- 
day is certainly not the preserve of any social 
stratum as far as origins go, though there is 
a considerable homogeneity in educational 
standards and intellectual outlook. 

The question of the validation of the results 
of the reconstruction examinations is an in- 
teresting one, which would provide material 
for a separate paper. I shall touch on it here 
only briefly, partly because it involves questions 
of statistical analysis of interest mainly to 
specialists in that field (in which I can claim 
no authority), and partly because it is still too 
early to present any firm conclusions, since the 
commissioners were selecting with an eye to 
future development, and the success of the 
whole experiment can be determined only by 
experience extending over a number of years.® 

The commissioners’ research staff, with a 
view to collecting the necessary evidence, have 
arranged a system of “follow-up” based on the 
use of a standardized report form by personnel 
officers of employing departments, on which 
can be recorded an opinion of the successful 
candidate's qualities as formed, over given 
periods, by those who have had direct experi- 
ence of his work. My own experience, for what 
it is worth, is that employing departments are 
in general very well satisfied with the quality 
of the recruits assigned to them under this sys- 
tem. The proportion of those who have been 

* The term “public school” in England means almost 
exactly what “private school” means in the United 
States. The English “public school” is not “public” in 
any ordinary sense of the word. Its income is derived 
from endowments and fees, not from public moneys, 
and its governing body is not appointed by public au- 
thorities. In the narrowest sense the term properly in- 
cludes only the five ancient foundations of Eton, Har- 
row, Winchester, Rugby, and Westminster, but the 
standard definition includes all those schools (about 
150 in number) whose headmasters are admitted to the 
English Headmasters’ Conference. 

*P. E. Vernon, “The Validation of Civil Service Selec- 
tion Board Procedure,” Occupational Psychology (Lon- 
don) (April, 1950). 
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judged less than satisfactory at the end of their 
probationary period is so far only a fraction 
of 1 per cent. I might add that an analysis 
made early in 1950 of the successful candidates 
who had then completed two years of service 
and for whom reports were available (about 
200) showed not only a significant correlation 
between examination mark and performance, 
but also indicated that the degree of correla- 
tion was higher at the end of two years of serv- 
ice than at the end of one—a gratifying piece of 
evidence, as far as it goes, that the examiners’ 
prediction of candidates’ development was 
generally sound. But this type of follow-up is a 
long-term matter, and we shall know better in 
another ten years whether our hopes have been 
fulfilled. At the end of that period a decision 
will have been taken whether to revert to the 
old method of recruitment for the annual “nor- 
mal” competitions for the class, or to continue 
the CISSB method, either in its present form 
or with modifications, for the whole or a por- 
tion of the vacancies. 

In order that my picture may not be mislead- 
ing I shall add a few words on promotions to 
the administrative class out of the lower grades. 
At no one time has there been an impassable 
gulf between the administrative class and the 
rest of the service, and some very eminent mem- 
bers of the service have come up through the 
ranks; the Treasury has carefully scrutinized 
this avenue of promotion, however, in order to 
ensure that the proper standards are observed 
throughout the service. During the war, with 
the rapid expansion of the service, there was a 
very considerable number of acting promotions 
to the administrative class, many of which have 
since been made substantive; and after the war 
arrangements were made to permit a selection 
from the ranks of the wartime temporary ap- 
pointees of those who wished to remain in the 
service as a career and had shown outstanding 
administrative qualities. 

Since the war a new departure has been made 
with the institution of annual “limited compe- 
titions” open to civil servants in the lower 
grades, and 20 per cent of annual vacancies in 
the administrative class have now been ear- 
marked to be filled by this method. Candidates 
for these competitions, which are conducted 
by the commissioners, must be specially nom- 
inated by the department in which they are 
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employed, and at both the nomination and 
the selection stage the standard is a very high 
one. This is now the only avenue for promotion 
to the assistant principal grade, the basic re- 
cruiting grade of the administrative class, 
though direct promotion to the higher grades 
of the class is still possible, with Treasury ap- 
proval, and in fact is not uncommon. 

In these and other ways we have tried to cor- 
rect any tendency to excessive inbreeding and 
to maintain the principle of la carriére ouverte 
aux talents which the civil service, like any 
other large organization, must preserve if abil- 
ity is not to be wasted or thwarted in its devel- 
opment. 

Ill 

NNEL selection is an endless experiment, 
and I should be the last to claim that the 
particular experiment I have been describing 
represents a final solution to a problem as old 
as human history. The CISSB procedure has 
this advantage, that it brings the selector into 
a peculiarly close relation, over a period of 
several days, with the whole personality and 
character of the candidates with whom he is 
concerned. I think that all of us who have been 
associated with this work would agree that our 
contact with this group of reconstruction can- 
didates has been an unusually stimulating ex- 
perience. Older in years than our “normal” 
candidates, their wartime experience had 
given most of them experiences and responsi- 
bilities which had matured them to a very 
marked degree; the best of them had qualities 
of intelligence, balanced judgment, decision, 
and rapidity of thought which made the ex- 
aminer’s task at once an exacting and a delight- 
ful one. There will certainly be no lack of scope 
for such qualities in the years ahead, and I for 
one have little fear that the British civil servant 
of tomorrow will be unequal to the responsi- 

bilities that await him. 

I c.nclude this brief sketch with a few gen- 
eral observations. 

Policy, in its broad aspects, is the function 
of the Government and not of the administra- 
tor; it is the task of the administrator to trans- 
late policy into effective administration. In a 
paper on the British civil service it would be 
outside my scope to attempt to trace the devel- 
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opment of governmental policy in Britain dur- 
ing the last century; but it is I think obvious 
that the role of the administrator during that 
period has widened pari passu with the exten- 
sion of the activities of government into fields 
not contemplated in the prevailing political 
philosophy of the 1850's. 

The most obvious symptom of change is the 
increase in the sheer volume of work; it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, for example, a senior official 
of today combining, as Anthony Trollope did, 
the career of a successful and prolific novelist 
with an important administrative post; and 
one of the most intractable problems for the 
senior official of today is to keep his mind alert, 
his interests fresh, and his contacts with the 
world outside the service unimpaired, when 
his days are occupied with continual confer- 
ences and his nights and week ends with keep- 
ing abreast of his paper work. 

Again, the ideal of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury was that of the general purposes admini- 
strator, who could bring his judgment and ex- 
perience to the solution of any problem with- 
out necessarily having to immerse himself 
in the minutiae of any particular office. 
The contemporary official has a much more 
difficult course to steer, between the Scylla of 
an ineffectual amateurism and the Charybdis 
of a narrow specialism; more than ever he ur- 
gently needs to cultivate the broad outlook, but 
more and more he finds it necessary, if not to 
be a technical expert, at any rate to be able to 
talk to the experts in their own language and 
to reach an informed and intelligent decision 
involving a wide range of technical points. I 
may have stated the antithesis too strongly, and 
I would agree that at all times in history the 
outstanding administrator has been distin- 
guished by a grasp of detail as well as by breadth 


of vision. My point is that at the present time 
the pressure of detail is more than ever intense 
and insistent, and the administrator can no 
longer (if he ever could) move in a Platonic 
world of pure ideas, but must immerse himself 
in the flux of things without allowing himself 
to be swept off his feet. 

To put the point less abstractly, if govern- 
ment is to do certain things (whether it is a 
question of bulk buying of commodities, run- 
ning public utilities, or determining the loca- 
tion of new factories) instead of merely acting 
as an arbitrator and a regulator of the activi- 
ties of private interests in these fields, the ad- 
ministrator must to a large extent come down 
into the market-place and assume a positive, 
energetic, and creative role. Also, the more the 
operations of government impinge on the life 
of the ordinary citizen, the more the admini- 
strator must cultivate an awareness of what 
the ordinary citizen thinks and feels. He must 
take a wider view of the world than can be had 
by looking out of his office window. 

I think I may claim, without presumption, 
that the British civil servant has a long and 
honorable tradition behind him. But no in- 
stitution can live on its past alone, and I think 
that the younger generation in the service have 
a keen awareness of the testing tasks ahead of 
them, and have no desire to rest on the achi¢eve- 
ments of their predecessors. At the present 
time, when the problems of Britain and of the 
United States are so closely interlinked, we 
have each of us a direct interest in what is be- 
ing done on the other side of the Atlantic to 
secure the best brains and capabilities for the 
service of the state, and I hope that for that 
reason this survey may be of some interest to 
American students of personnel selection prob- 
lems. 
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The French Civil Service Office 


By JEAN TROUVE 


Deputy Director of the Civil Service Office 


I 
\ LTHOUGH the reforms in the public service 


carried out in France since 1945 have 
been fairly broad, it is exaggerated to 
consider them, as has sometimes been done, as 
an attempt to reconstitute a disintegrating sys- 
tem which was partially responsible for the 
military defeat of 1940. In reality, although the 
French service before 1939 was in need of re- 
vitalization, the principles that guided it were 
‘on the whole sound. France had never known a 
“spoils system” and the great majority of civil 
servants were usually recruited on the basis of 
difficult examinations. They were safeguarded 
from political discrimination by statutory regu- 
lations and had recourse to the Council of 
State, a high administrative tribunal that may 
revoke any ministerial decision failing to com- 
ply with the law. 

Accordingly, the reforms carried out in 
France since 1945 are not comparable with 
those instituted in England and in the United 
States during the second half of the last cen- 
tury. Unlike those reforms in the United States, 
their objective was not to safeguard the service 
from interference by political parties; rather 
it was (1) to improve the existing system by 
creating uniformity in the recruitment and 
functions of high state officials and (2) to co- 
ordinate the managerial methods employed in 
the various ministerial departments. The Na- 
tional School of Administration was estab- 
lished to achieve the first of these objectives; 
the Civil Service Office was created to achieve 
the second. This article is concerned with the 
organization, functions, and principal activ- 
ities of the Civil Service Office. 

Two motives lay behind the creation of the 


Note: This article is an expansion of a paper given at 
a round table session on Comparative Government at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association in Washington, D.C., December 29, 1950. 


Civil Service Office in the ordinance of October 
10, 1945. The first was incidental. This ordi- 
nance, and the decrees of October 18, 1945, that 
put it into effect, were prepared by a temporary 
commission established for the purpose early 
in 1945 by General de Gaulle and attached to 
his Cabinet. The commission was to terminate 
its activities with the publication of these texts. 
But certain of them implied reforms that 
seemed to require the establishment of a special 
agency charged with carrying them out. No ex- 
isting agency was exactly suited to this task. It 
was therefore decided to continue the work 
of the temporary commission by the establish- 
ment of a new office whose principal members 
would be chosen from the commission itself.* 
The establishment of the office also met an older 
and more profound need—that of improving 
coordination among the various state staffs. 
Up to 1945, all matters relating to the man- 
agement of staff—recruitment, promotion, va- 
cations, and disciplinary action—were dealt 
with by the personnel boards of the various 
ministerial departments. In principle there 
was one board for each department; however, 
in some very large departments there were sev- 
eral. In the drafting and application of their 
regulations, these twenty boards were subject 
to the dual control of the Board of the Budget, 
which intervened in many matters through the 
exercise of its financial powers, and the Council 
of State, whose decisions had the effect of law. 


*The head of the temporary commission was M. 
Debré, maitre des requétes of the Council of State, since 
elected senator in the Conseil de la République. His 
immediate assistants were M. Gregoire, maitre des 
requétes of the Council of State, who was appointed di- 
rector of the Civil Service Office and continues in that of- 
fice, and M. Trouvé, chef de bureau in the Ministry of 
Finance, who was appointed deputy director and who 
still holds that office. The other employees of the office 
were chosen from the personnel of the various central 
administrations of the Ministries. 
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This well-knit system proved adequate, on the 
whole, until after World War I; it then became 
inadequate to cope with the many new prob- 
lems that arose. 

The Board of the Budget, in exercising con- 
trol over all the statutory regulations issued by 
the various personnel boards, confined itself to 
examining their financial aspects. As the agency 
charged with balancing the budget, it naturally 
was not inclined to favor reforms and tended 
to consider the least costly measures as the best. 
Moreover, it did not consider itself qualified to 
examine certain matters such as recruitment, 
disciplinary action, and ratings. Unlike the 
British Treasury, the board was thus not in a 
position to exercise the function of a central 
personnel agency with general jurisdiction. Fi- 
nally, the board was directly dependent upon 
the Minister of Finance who heads a large 
and active organization that includes, among 
others, the Bureaus of Taxes and Revenues, 
Customs, and General Accounts; he could not 
always effectively oppose the adoption of cer- 
tain measures that favored exclusively the staff 
of the financial service. That circumstance was 
often the cause of unrest and grievances among 
other state employees. 

It was therefore decided to set up another 
central agency directly under the Prime Minis- 
ter who, through his political preeminence 
over other Cabinet Ministers (a preeminence 
officially sanctioned for the first time in the 
Constitution of the French Republic of 1946), 
was in a better position than the Minister of 
Finance to serve as arbitrator among opposing 
interests of various state services and at the 
same time to promote a unified policy free 
from immediate budgetary concerns. The Civil 
Service Office does not replace the Board of the 
Budget; rather, it complements its activities in 
all areas where finance is not the determining 
factor. At the present time, the two agencies are 
working in close cooperation and excellent re- 
lationships exist between their respective staffs. 


HE Civil Service Office performs the follow- 
Ting general functions: (1) prepares the texts 
of all laws and decrees affecting all civil servants 
as a group (whenever there are financial impli- 
cations, the office must consult the Board of the 
Budget; should the two services be unable to 


come to an agreement, the question is settled 
by the Cabinet); (2) classifies positions; (3) su- 
pervises and approves the preparation of regu- 
lations governing the recruitment and promo- 
tion of all civil servants (further details are 
given below); and (4) is called on for guidance 
in all questions relating to the improvement of 
methods of work and organization of the vari- 
ous services. 

The Civil Service Office constitutes a techni- 
cal general staff charged with preparing and 
seeing to the application of decisions of the 
Prime Minister or, more often, of the Council 
of Ministers on general questions concerning 
personnel management. As a staff agency the 
office has no operating responsibilities; these 
are performed by the personnel boards in each 
Ministry. The office has a small staff of some 
fifty employees including subordinate person- 
nel. This staff works as a team and is not 
broken up into permanent specialized subdivi- 
sions. 

Although the Civil Service Office is under 
the direct supervision of the Prime Minister, 
it has been his practice to delegate his powers 
relative to it to a Minister or Secretary of State 
who has no other functions. That practice has 
had very important results and, despite some 
disadvantages, has proved generally sound. Of 
course, it means that the civil service director 
is more dependent upon the Government than 
are the members of the civil service commis- 
sions in Anglo-Saxon countries. He has the 
status of an ordinary director; he is directly 
responsible to the Minister and must act in 
complete accordance with his wishes. As has 
been indicated, however, it is not in the French 
tradition to mix administration with party 
politics, and Ministers respect that principle. 
Moreover, directors have more stable tenure 
than Ministers; it is exceptional for Ministers 
to change the superior officers in their services 
without very serious reasons. It is also very ex- 
ceptional in France for a Cabinet change to 
introduce a completely new trend in govern- 
ment policy. Consequently, the director of civil 
service, like any other director, can, if he is firm 
enough, carry out administrative policy free 
from the influence of party politics. 

There are substantial advantages in the fact 
that a special Minister heads the Civil Service 
Office and speaks in the name of the Prime 
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Minister. Many general questions concerning 
civil servants are brought up and decided in 
the Cabinet, either because they involve gen- 
eral government policy or because divergences 
among the administrative concepts of various 
Ministers have to be resolved in Cabinet meet- 
ings. In the Cabinet meetings, the Minister of 
Civil Service, who has all the necessary infor- 
mation at his disposal and whose position is 
fortified by the advice of a specialized staff, 
plays a decisive role which could not be as- 
sumed either by the Prime Minister, who is too 
much absorbed by other questions, or by the 
director of civil service, who is not a member of 
the Cabinet. 

It was possible to establish the Civil Service 
Office as a general staff free of operating func- 
tions because personnel administration in min- 
isterial departments had been progressively 
centralized in special offices each under a di- 
rector responsible directly to the Minister. 
These offices or boards had long been entirely 
responsible for all administrative matters and 
had gradually become strongly organized. To- 
day they continue to organize the examinations 
for the recruitment of all their departmental 
personnel (with the exception of those re- 
cruited by the National School of Administra- 
tion) and to determine appointments, promo- 
tions, disciplinary actions, and transfers of de- 
partmental personnel. In a word, they continue 
responsible for all decisions affecting the indi- 
vidual situation of all employees under their 
authority. 

One might think that the Civil Service Office 
could not exercise a direct control over these 
decisions, yet such is not the case. These deci- 
sions must, under penalty of being annulled by 
the Council of State, conform to a very precise 
system of regulations established by law or by 
decrees prepared by the Civil Service Office it- 
self or laid down under its direct control. The 
general statute for civil servants (law of Oc- 
tober 19, 1946) lays down general rules govern- 
ing nominations, transfers, establishment of 
promotion lists, disciplinary actions, employee 
welfare, and vacations. The rules concerning 
recruitment and careers are set out in greater 
detail in decrees which apply to each “corps” 
of civil servants and are known as the special 
statute of that corps. 

What exactly is a corps of civil servants? The 


meaning of this term is especially important 
because the concept on which it is based has no 
equivalent in American administration. In the 
United States a civil servant is recruited to a 
clearly defined task; if he wishes to change his 
position, he must pass a qualifying examina- 
tion. In France the view is taken that every civil 
servant normally fulfills a career, in the course 
of which he holds a number of different posi- 
tions of increasing importance which he as- 
sumes successively by a process of promotion. 
These positions and the manner in which they 
may be assumed are very precisely described in 
the decrees referred to above. Therefore a corps 
of civil servants may be defined as all civil serv- 
ants recruited as a result of the same examina- 
tion and eligible for promotion to the same 
series of positions according to the regulations 
laid down in the special statute applying to 
them. There are now approximately one thou- 
sand such corps in the French service. 

Through these special statutes it is possible 
to establish with great precision the manner 
not only of recruitment of civil servants to their 
initial positions but also of their promotion to 
the various levels of the entire hierarchy. The 
Civil Service Office plays an essential part in 
the preparation and revision of these extremely 
important statutes. The drafts prepared by per- 
sonnel boards are submitted directly to it, and 
it discusses them with the Board of the Budget. 
The texts do not become final until signed by 
the Minister of Civil Service and the Minister 
of Finance. 

Through the issuance of these decrees, the 
Civil Service Office and the Board of the Budget 
can act in all measures governing staff manage- 
ment without intervening in individual ap- 
pointments. Properly drafted, these decrees 
make it possible to adopt measures establish- 
ing uniform recruiting methods and to equalize 
the career opportunities of civil servants be- 
longing to the various agencies. At the present 
time, the Civil Service Office is concentrating 
its energies on that aspect of the problem. 
While considerable progress has been made in 
the general revision of the statutes, the work 
has not yet been completed. 


Ill 


I’ ADDITION to its regular duties the Civil 
Service Office in the period since 1945 has 
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had an essential part in putting into effect three 
major reforms which were, in chronological 
order, the reorganization of the central admin- 
istrations of the Ministries, the general statute 
for civil servants, and the general revision of 
salaries. It has also participated directly in the 
solution of the post-war problems that have 
confronted, in practically the same way, all 
countries that participated in the conflict—the 
problems of veterans, of wartime temporary 
employees, and of reductions in force to effect 
economies. 

Since 1945 by a process of evolution the cen- 
tral administrations of the Ministries have be- 
come progressively practically identical in 
structure.? But as each administration organ- 
ized independently the recruitment of its vari- 
ous employees, it was not always possible to as- 
sure that the officers destined to occupy the top 
positions in the hierarchy had the aptitudes 
and the knowledge necessary to meet their 
heavy loads with all desirable competence. 

The establishment of the National School of 
Administration marked the beginning of a re- 
form that took a number of years to execute 
and that has the following principal char- 
acteristics: 


1. Adoption of common principles of organiza- 
tion in all central administrations. 

2. Division of employees in each central admin- 
istration according to their level of professional 
qualification into four groups very like the British 
classes of employees: (a) administrative class (les 
administrateurs civils), recruited by the National 
School of Administration; (b) executive class (les 
secrétaires d’administration), recruited through a 
competitive examination common to all central ad- 
ministrations, who work directly with the adminis- 
trative class; (c) clerical class (les adjoints adminis- 
tratifs); and (d) subordinate personnel (stenog- 
raphers, typists, etc.). 

g. Adoption of general measures permitting em- 
ployees to advance to a higher class either by com- 
petitive examination (for half of the vacancies 
occurring in the ‘nigher class) or by promotion (for 
10 percent of the vacancies occurring in the higher 
class). ; 


? The central administration of a Ministry includes 
all the services in Paris placed close to the Minister. 
These services direct and coordinate the activities of the 
“exterior” services of the Ministry placed in the terri- 
torial subdivisions of the state (regions, departments, 
and arrondissements). 


The general statute for civil servants of Oc- 
tober 19, 1946, is primarily a codification of 
regulations which have been in effect for a long 
time in most ministerial departments. But the 
new act introduced certain changes, by far the 
most important of which are the recognition of 
trade union rights for civil servants (rights 
which had been legally denied, although tol- 
erated in practice for a long time) and the in- 
troduction of a general system of consulting 
staff representatives on all administrative mat- 
ters directly affecting civil servants. 

The consulting system includes three kinds 
of organs: administrative committees, technical 
committees, and the Supreme Civil Service 
Council. Half of the members of each of these 
organs are supervisors and half are staff repre- 
sentatives. In cases of even divisions of opinion 
the chairman, who is always a supervisor, has 
the deciding vote. All of these organs operate 
in a purely advisory capacity. The Supreme 
Council is attached to the office of the Prime 
Minister; the administrative and technical 
committees are responsible to other Ministers 
or to personnel directors within the various 
ministerial departments. The administrative 
committees represent officials of the same class 
in the same ministerial department, without 
regard to the specific service to which they be- 
long. The technical committees represent offi- 
cials of the same service, whatever their class 
may be. 

A Minister must consult with the proper ad- 
ministrative committee before he makes a de- 
cision affecting the individual status of any of 
his subordinates (promotion, transfer, disci- 
plinary action). In cases of promotion, the com- 
mittees are consulted on the rating of staff 
members and take part in drawing up the pro- 
motion list. In disciplinary cases, no penalty 
may be imposed against an employee without 
consultation with the committee, which in such 
cases is called a disciplinary council. The Min- 
ister, however, is not obliged to follow the com- 
mittee’s advice. If in a disciplinary matter the 
Minister imposes a penalty more or less severe 
than that proposed by the committee, the com- 
mittee has the right to appeal to the Supreme 
Civil Service Council. Legally the Minister is 
not required to accept the opinion of the Su- 
preme Council, but in practice he always does. 

The technical committees are far fewer in 
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number and have entirely different functions. 
They deal, not with individual cases, but with 
questions concerning all the staff attached to a 
given service or group of services. Such ques- 
tions include administrative regulations, gen- 
eral organization of the service, and relations 
between subordinate staff as a group and their 
supervisors. These committees must be con- 
sulted before any important reforms are intro- 
duced in services or groups of services under 
their authority. There is a technical committee 
attached to each Ministry; the most important 
services in each Ministry may also have techni- 
cal committees of their own. Staff representa- 
tives on these committees are not elected but 
are appointed by the Minister upon the sug- 
gestion of the largest professional organiza- 
tions. 

The Supreme Civil Service Council is an ad- 
visory organ under the Prime Minister himself. 
Legally, its jurisdiction is confined to general 
matters. In individual cases it acts only as a 
board of appeals (such cases average four or five 
a year); elsewhere it deals largely with ques- 
tions affecting either the civil service as a whole 
(such as classification of positions and salaries) 
or groups of civil servants constituting several 
ministerial departments. 

The Supreme Civil Service Council has 
twenty-four members. Its chairman is the Min- 
ister of Civil Service who casts a deciding vote 
whenever votes are evenly divided. The Ad- 
ministration is represented by the director of 
civil service, the director of the budget, and the 
directors of the most important services. The 
staff representatives are appointed by Cabinet 
decree upon the recommendation of the most 
representative professional organizations. 

A general revision of the classification of all 
government positions was begun in April, 1946, 
and completed in July, 1948. Two problems 
were particularly difficult to’ solve because they 
were logically separate but in practice inex- 
tricably linked. Since 1945 it had become neces- 
sary to raise the salaries of all civil servants in 
order to maintain a balance with the salaries 
generally paid by private employers; yet no 
general rate of increase could be established 
before all the positions had been reclassified on 
a sound basis. There had been no serious at- 
tempt at any such reclassification since 1930, 
and the character and relative importance of 
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many positions naturally had changed since 
that time. 

The complex operation of reclassification, 
which involved a good deal of careful evalua- 
tion and recourse on several occasions to the 
Cabinet itself, will not be described in detail. 
Two main features distinguished it from ear- 
lier like operations. First, the committees de- 
scribed above and the Supreme Civil Service 
Council played a very important part in the 
reclassification. With the assistance of these ad- 
visory bodies, instances of injustice and causes 
of conflict which otherwise might have been 
overlooked were brought to light, and it was 
also possible to reduce greatly the intervention 
of Parliament in this field. Second, an effort was 
made to protect salary levels from the fluctua- 
tions of the government's financial policy. As 
in most countries, general salary raises result- 
ing from the rise in the cost of living had been 
proportionately greater for the lower than for 
the upper grades. The result was a leveling of 
salaries so that the best qualified civil servants 
were not attracted to the better positions. 

To achieve equity in salaries, each class of 
positions was assigned an index number in 
the general hierarchy (or rather two numbers, 
corresponding to the beginning and ending of 
the employee's career in that class). The lowest 
index in the general hierarchy was fixed at 100 
—marking the entrance salary of the least 
skilled employees such as laborers. The highest 
index was set at 800—marking the conclusion 
of the career of the highest level employees 
such as directors of the most important services 
of central administrations. 

Thus all classes of employment are covered 
by indexes between 100 and 800, the indexes 
being correspondingly higher as the level of 
professional qualifications and the responsi- 
bilities of employees carrying on the particular 
classes of employment are higher. It suffices, 
therefore, to fix the salary level for the index 
100; the salaries for all other indexes are auto- 
matically derived from it and the relationships 
among the salaries of all public employees re- 
main the same. 

It should be remembered that in addition to 
their salaries employees of the French govern- 
ment receive two kinds of compensation—resi- 
dence compensation designed to meet differ- 
ences in living costs in different cities and fam- 
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ily allocations designed to equalize family costs 
according to number of children. These allow- 
ances differ from salaries in that (1) they do 
not depend on professional qualifications and 
(2) they do not affect the accumulation of re- 
tirement benefits. 


IV 


— veterans’ problem had two principal as- 
pects. First, it was necessary to reward 
public employees who had served in the forces 
and give them administrative positions at least 
equal, and in some cases superior, to those that 
their nonservice colleagues had obtained. Sec- 
ond, it was necessary to aid veterans not from 
the public service who had lost their jobs dur- 
ing the war or who, because they were too 
young at the time of mobilization, had not re- 
ceived complete professional training. 

The problem of veterans had, of course, 
arisen following World War I, and several ac- 
tions had been taken to solve it. Those who had 
been mobilized from the public service received 
career advantages in the form of seniority bo- 
nuses; the time spent in the armed forces was 
counted not only as though they had not left 
the public service, but was increased by from 
go to 40 per cent to give them more rapid ad- 
vancement. Two series of measures were taken 
in the case of veterans not mobilized from the 
public service. The first, already utilized after 
World War I, was to reserve for them in whole 
or in part a certain number of state employ- 
ments (chiefly subordinate in nature). The 
second, which was employed primarily after 
1945, Was to permit veterans to take examina- 
tions especially designed for them and to which 
only they were admitted, either to obtain their 
university diplomas or for entrance into the 
civil service. The basic text covering this mat- 
ter, the law of June 15, 1945, was published be- 
fore establishment of the Civil Service Office, 
but the law has been administered by this office. 

Postwar financial difficulties, and the fact 
that a certain number of public services created 
during or immediately following the war grad- 
ually lost their usefulness as normal adminis- 
trative patterns were resumed, caused the Gov- 
ernment, urged on by public opinion and the 
Parliament, to consider a reduction in the num- 
ber of public employees. But the public service 
was made up of two distinct groups—those who 


belonged to the permanent state services (fonc- 
tionnaires titulaires) and temporary employees 
recruited to meet short-term needs. It would 
have seemed normal procedure to make the re- 
ductions only in the second group. But, in fact, 
while proportionately larger reductions were 
made in the second group, many were also 
made among the first. Moreover, a number of 
temporary employees were made permanent 
employees. 

Two factors contributed to this situation. 
First, in some instances temporary employees 
proved more able than the titular employees 
to whom they were attached. Second, and es- 
pecially in subordinate employments, people 
called temporary employees were temporary in 
name only. Many, in effect, had been recruited 
to new services that had been presented to Par- 
liament as provisional or temporary (Parlia- 
ment in general being opposed to the extension 
of state functions) but which had gradually 
proved their utility and consolidated them- 
selves without venturing to change the pre- 
carious status of their employees. 

For these reasons, when it was decided to 
proceed with reductions in force, it was agreed 
that in each case the professional worth of tem- 
porary and titular employees should be com- 
pared and the least competent separated, what- 
ever their status. Once this selection had been 
made, it was decided to settle definitively the 
problem of temporary employees who were not 
dismissed by making them titular employees. 

The two basic laws covering this matter are 
the law of September 3, 1947, called the law for 
the discharge of staff, which sets forth the prin- 
ciples governing separation of employees in 
services reducing their staffs, and the law of 
April 3, 1950, which permits the conversion of 
temporary employees to permanent status. 

The law of September 3, 1947, determined 
(1) the order in which separations should take 
place (in inverse order to their professional 
worth but safeguarding the interests of certain 
war victims who kept priority rights); (2) the 
scale of indemnities accorded to separated em- 
ployees. In this regard, titular employees were 
treated better than temporary employees. If 
they had completed more than fifteen years of 
public service, they had the right to an ac- 
celerated pension; if they had less than fif- 
teen years, they had the right to an indemnity 
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calculated on the basis of the number of years 
of service they had completed. Temporary em- 
ployees had the right only to the indemnities 
provided in their employment contracts. The 
law also provided a whole series of measures to 
permit the rehiring of separated employees on 
a basis of priority in state positions that be- 
came vacant after their separation. 

The number of employees separated after 
1947 has reached almost 100,000 or about 10 
per cent of the total. It has been possible to re- 
employ about one-third in other state services 
in vacancies thus created. 

The execution of the law of September 3, 
1947, has been about completed. The execution 
of the law of April 3, 1950, has scarcely begun 
and raises a number of difficult practical ques- 
tions, for it is a delicate matter to introduce 
into the corps of permanent employees, re- 
cruited through competitive examinations, em- 
ployees who doubtless have often had long 
practical experience, but who have been re- 
cruited most often without such examinations. 
However, preparatory studies have been car- 
ried to the point where it is possible to hope 
that by the end of 1951 temporary employees 
will have disappeared almost completely from 


the public service. 


Vv 
N CONCLUSION, it may be said that the princi- 
I pal differences between the Civil Service Of- 
fice in France and the Civil Service Commission 
in the United States are the following: 
1. Though in the two countries the central 


personnel agency is attached to the head of the 
government, this service in France is directed 
by a single officer placed directly under the au- 
thority of a Minister specially charged with re- 
sponsibility for the public service and not by 
a permanent commission. Thus continuity of 
action may be better assured in the United 
States but speed of action may be greater in 
France. 

2. The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion intervenes often in the management of 
personnel (organization of recruitment exami- 
nations, promotions, disciplinary action), 
which explains the necessity of having a large 
staff; in France the Civil Service Office is purely 
a staff service that acts only indirectly and 
through the medium of regulations. 

3- The role of personnel directors in French 
Ministries is more important than that of per- 
sonnel directors in the United States govern- 
ment departments; in France they alone are 
responsible for the practical management of 
personnel. But their freedom of action in cer- 
tain areas is more limited than in the United 
States because they must conform in their op- 
erations to regulations that are much more 
exact. 

From this brief comparison it may be con- 
cluded that while a central personnel service 
appears to be essential to the proper adminis- 
tration of a modern state, its organization and 
the conditions under which it operates may 
vary considerably and should be closely 
adapted to the historic and national back- 
ground of the particular country. 
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To take a job with the government? 

Stout fellow! But before you go, relax 
and listen to the distilled wisdom of those 
who have been “through the mill.” In a few 
short minutes you can receive, in capsule form, 
a briefing on the four steps of your develop- 
ment. That you will go through these steps is 
absolutely inevitable. But, thanks to some pro- 
found research you will be able to go through 
them with your eyes open. 

Now are you comfortable? Relaxed? So, we 
will start with a question. Have you a program 
of your own, perhaps not spelled out in detail 
but at least an idea of what you plan to accom- 
plish during your Washington assignment? 
You do? Splendid! Now, do you believe that 
you have sufficient savvy to put it across? You 
do? Excellent! Do you believe that others in 
Washington have failed because of limited 
persuasive powers, because they didn’t or don’t 
really understand the right way to get things 
done, or because they have not been able to 
state their mission with sufficient clarity and 
precision? You do? Ah, yes. 

You are obviously well into stage number 
one which is called 


D: you say you were going to Washington? 


The Eager Neophyte 


1 gr Eager Neophyte is a man with a mission, 
who believes that success only requires a ra- 
tional explanation to essentially rational peo- 
ple, and that he was called none too soon to un- 
ravel the tangle or to get the program off dead 
center or to lend the encouragement of conta- 
gious enthusiasm to those who are jaded and 
frustrated by many small and petty failures. 
Why are you blushing? How on earth did I 


read your mind so well? Now just wait and see 
what lies ahead of you. Next week you, the 
Eager Neophyte, will start your job. First you 
will be full of enthusiasm, breathing the ex- 
hilarating air of a place where things are hap- 
pening. You will have a variety of conversa- 
tions with your superior, your colleagues, and 
your staff, if any. As you go to bed your first 
night, two impressions will be uppermost in 
your mind: it is ridiculously easy to see what 
needs to be done and you are the man to do it. 
Fresh blood is all that is needed—a new ap- 
proach, free from the rigmarole of red tape and 
bureaucratic inertia. With a sense of high re- 
solve, you drift off into a peaceful sleep. 

Some eight weeks later your head is once 
more on the pillow. The same bed, the same 
pillow, but the frame of mind is hardly recog- 
nizable. Anger, frustration, and despair have 
replaced the high resolve. Your sensible ideas 
have met with opposition. Your memorandums 
that so clearly state what needs to be done have 
had no discernible effect whatsoever. Indeed, 
as the days have passed, you have become aware 
of evil influences at work—unreasonable people 
who push alternative programs that are based 
on entirely different and erroneous ideas of 
what is good for the country. And, what is 
worse, it is these other programs that have se- 
cured the attention, and you have rapidly be- 
come a voice crying in the wilderness of the 
Washington bureaucracy. 

After a night of fitful sleep you will wake up 
saying to yourself—what on earth am I getting 
so excited about! After all, my agency is only 
one of a great many in Washington, and I am 
in only one of the six bureaus of this agency. 
Furthermore, I’m in one of the six divisions of 
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this bureau and, if the miserable truth must be 
told, I'm a subunit chief in one section. 

O.K., so I'll do my little job as best I can, 
write my memorandums and reports, and make 
my recommendations. If my colleagues and su- 
periors don’t see the merits of my ideas, it’s no 
skin off my nose. It’s just their tough luck for 
being so stupid. 

When you have arrived at this happy state 
of mind, you have moved into stage two— 


The Polyp 

TT polyp, you know, is that very small ani- 

mal that produces a grain of coral as a full 
day's work. And you, too, will be happy to pro- 
duce your little grain of coral, neither asking 
nor caring where your effort fits into the total 
scheme of things—nor even worrying too much 
if there is a scheme of things at all. 

You look annoyed and unbelieving! Yet I 
tell you that as sure as day follows night, the 
Polyp follows the Eager Neophyte. But you are 
a vigorous young man in the best of health 
with red blood in your arteries and your quota 
of blue blood in your veins. I should judge that 
you will remain a Polyp for about six weeks. 

Then one day, quite out of the blue, you will 
erupt, and violently. The eruption will, in all 
probability, take place in some committee 
meeting where you suddenly realize that the 
discussion has once more reached a dead end. 
Before you know it, you will be on your feet 
and the hot words will come pouring forth. 
You will roast the committee individually and 
collectively for their petty minds and petty 
“politicking.” You will demand, with appro- 
priate invective, that a decision be reached and 
promptly. You will follow this up with a blis- 
tering memorandum to your superior, and you 
will say to yourself, “All right, if you have to 
play rough to get anything done, I was not left 
wing on the ice hockey team for nothing. If 
they want to play dirty, so can I.” In this frame 
of mind you deliver yourself of a series of sul- 
phurous letters, you become the terror of com- 
mittee meetings, you shout and bang the table, 
and you leak information to the right col- 
umnists so that the public can hear of the ob- 
structionism (i.e., the opposition) with which 
you are faced. 
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In short, you are well into stage number 
three— 


The Baited Bull 

~~ frustrations you had nursed to your 

bosom as a Polyp come surging forward and 
you have yourself one whale of a time. But the 
human body and nervous system cannot stand 
this pace indefinitely. Depending on your 
metabolism, you will at some point in time be- 
gin to slow down. You will run out of lurid 
language. Your fist will become sore from 
pounding the table. You discover that you are 
only shocking the Eager Neophytes and enter- 
taining the Polyps and that your voice is get- 
ting rough and rasping from trying to drown 
out the other Baited Bulls. You are tired out. 

But you do not become a Polyp again. In- 
stead, you become detached and objective 
about it all. You even become objective about 
yourself, and suddenly one day you will fit the 
different steps of your evolution into a concept 
of strategy. You will see the desirability of 
faith that is the essence of the Eager Neophyte. 
You will realize that the Polyp contributes the 
concept of the art of the possible. And you will 
understand that the Baited Bull has shown the 
necessity of fighting hard on some carefully se- 
lected fronts. 

You will try to incorporate the best of each 
of these stages into a pattern, and when you 
succeed you will have arrived, my friend, at the 
last and final stage, that of 


The Elder Statesman 

0, you can’t go directly there. Sorry, you 

must actually experience each stage in 
proper sequence—only then will you attain the 
proper objectivity and comprehension of the 
Washington scene. But, make sure that you 
progress. Some have been known to remain in 
one stage for the rest of their lives. Eager Neo- 
phytes are a dime a dozen, and Washington is 
full of permanent Polyps. A few have the 
stamina to be consistently Baited Bulls. But for 
those who have finally become Elder States- 
men, Washington is their oyster—perhaps it 
will be yours too. 
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strikes in essential industries? Should 

the government allow the strike to run 
its course so that it may fulfill its function in 
the process of collective bargaining? In the 
emergency period prior to World War II, dur- 
ing the war, and in the postwar reconstruction 
period, the federal government under constitu- 
tional or statutory authority seized nearly sixty 
industrial plants or facilities because labor 
disputes interrupted or threatened to inter- 
rupt continuity of operation. Several states 
have also in peacetime seized public utilities 
where a strike might cripple the community by 
depriving it of services vital to public health 
and welfare. This article describes and ana- 
lyzes federal experience with administrative 
problems in plant seizures. 


H: should the government cope with 


Relations with Employers 


_——— it has been asserted that wide- 
scale commandeering of plants in World 
War I was deterred because of difficulties in 
operating complex industrial enterprises and 
the fear that executive talent could not be 
found to replace private management,’ this 
problem proved negligible in World War II 
seizure experiences. The government made no 
change in management when seizure resulted 
from union recalcitrance. Most of the execu- 
tive orders directing seizure specified that the 
incumbent management should be allowed to 
continue to function to the maximum extent 
possible. Even when actions on the part of 
management were the cause of seizure, it 


1“Executive Com of Strike-Bound Plants,” 


mandeering 
55 Yale Law Journal 289 (1941). 


would be allowed to remain if cooperative 
with the federal manager. 

In the few cases where management failed 
to cooperate with the government and changes 
were necessary, only the company president or 
a few top officers were displaced. In the case of 
the Air Associates, for example, the govern- 
ment forced the corporation's board of trus- 
tees to displace its president as a condition of 
returning the plant to private control? The 
displaced president of the Toledo, Peoria, and 
Western Railroad asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to borrow 
money to pay his salary, but the request was 
denied on the ground that the loan was not 
“necessary for the operation of the property in 
the service of the public as a common carrier”; 
also funds were not available to him to repay 
the notes.’ So unyielding on the issue of retro- 
active wage payments was the management of 
the Twentieth Century Brass Works that the 
federal manager reduced the salaries of the 
three officers and later fired one of them.* 

In industry-wide wartime seizures, the gov- 
ernment obtained effective control of the many 
individual, independent units by appointing 
the private managers as federal managers (e.g. 
coal and railroads). In the railroad seizure of 
1943, the War Department organized the rail- 
roads into regions, commissioned seven rail- 
road presidents as colonels, and placed them in 
charge of regional headquarters. When the 
railroads were returned to private hands, the 


* The New York Times, Nov. 19, 1941. 

* Ibid., July 26, 1944. 

*Memorandums for the Provost Marshal General, of 
December g, 11, and 16, 1944, from Lt. Col. John S. 
Myers, chief, Emergency Protection Branch. 
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colonels became retired Army officers.® Private 
operators and managers of seized coal mines 
were enlisted as government employees but 
were not actually paid by government check. 

The reconversion seizures present an almost 
uniform picture of no management displace- 
ment. In fact, that was a criticism of the 1946 
railroad seizure by A. F. Whitney, President of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
claimed that seizure:was only a paper process— 
that the railroad owners were still the bosses 
and continued to realize the fruits of opera- 
tion.* However, when the Fox Coal Company 
and the Carter Coal Company refused to pay 
a royalty into the miners’ welfare fund, as pro- 
vided by the Krug-l.ewis agreement, the gov- 
ernment dismissed the company’s president 
and undertook active operation of the com- 
pany.’ 

The government-owner relationship arrange- 
ments varied, depending upon who was re- 
calcitrant and his degree of cooperation. In 
one of the first seizures involving management 
recalcitrance, that of the Federal Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, the government in- 
dicated that there were several alternatives 
open. The government could purchase the 
property outright or it could lease it from the 
original owner. If purchased, the government 
could either operate the plant as a govern- 
ment corporation or lease it to a private corpo- 
ration.’ In World War I a national govern- 
mental operating corporation had been set up 
to administer seized properties. 

The president of the Federal Shipbuilding 
Company proposed that the government buy 
the company capital stock. The government 
declined this offer, however, and seized the 
property with no legal transfer of title? The 
company remained a corporate entity and the 
naval officer in charge considered himself a 
trustee for the corporation as well as a repre- 


* The New York Times, Jan. 20, 1944. 

* U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Education and 
Labor, Amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act, Hearings, 80th Cong., 1st sess. on H.R. 8, H.R. 725, 
H.R. 880, H.R. 1095, and H.R. 1096 (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947) III, 1545 ff. 

™ The New York Times, January 1, 1947. 

*“Executive Commandeering of Strike-Bound Plants,” 
loc. cit. 

* Business Week, Aug. 30, 1941, p. 16; see also The 
New York Times, Aug. 26, 1941. 
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. sentative of the government in the company’s 


operation. Although the government was 
legally obliged to offer the company a fair 
compensation for the use of its properties, it 
was arranged that the government should 
have complete control of the facility; the pri- 
vate owners received the profits of operation 
and compensated the government for its man- 
agement of the property. Neither side revealed 
the amount of compensation.” 

The S. A. Woods Machine Company seizure, 
another early seizure (1942) involving man- 
agement noncompliance, was unique in its 
government-owner relationship. The company 
refused to accept a decision of the War Labor 
Board and sought to lease its plants to the 
Army, but could not reach an agreement upon 
a fair compensation. After seizure the Army 
did not sign a contract with the company’s 
certified bargaining agent because government 
departments do not enter into collective bar- 
gaining agreements with unions. The situation 
was further complicated by the fact that the 
company was producing not only for the Army 
but also for the Navy and for civilian con- 
sumption. 

These factors led the Army to find a private 
management to take over the seized company. 
The Murray Company accepted the job and 
signed a collective bargaining contract with 
the union. The details of the contract between 
the Murray Company and the War Depart- 
ment were not made known but it was believed 
that any risk (profits or losses) would fall to 
the government.'! At this time a U.S. District 
Court issued a condemnation decree for the 
Woods’ properties giving the seizing agency 
control, but not title, until June go, 1945. A 
later legal decision ordered the S. A. Woods’ 
South Boston plant returned to its owners 
January 25, 1943, and awarded a judgment in 
favor of the company for the use of buildings, 
machinery, and equipment.** 

Although the refusal of the management of 
the Atlantic Basin Iron Works to accept a 
WLB order ultimately resulted in seizure, the 
management was most cooperative with the 
seizing agency, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. An agreement was reached not to restrict 


” The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1942. 
™ Business Week, Jan. 2, 1943, p. 17 ff. 
™ The New York Times, Jan. 26, 1943. 


the company in the exercise of customary man- 
agement functions, and the management 
passed resolutions authorizing its banks to 
make company funds available in the govern- 
ment operation.4* Upon government relin- 
quishment of the properties, the parties signed 
a mutual release from claims. 

Another early World War II seizure, that of 
the Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad 
Company, involved nonacceptance by man- 
agement of a WLB decision. This seizure was 
the longest on record, from March, 1942, to 
October, 1945. The Executive order for the 
seizure made no mention of compensation to 
stockholders. In the three previous seizures, the 
stockholders had been allowed to receive the 
profits. The Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion, but the arrangement of allowing the 
stockholders the profits realized under govern- 
ment seizure had been assumed to be sufficient 
for settling the claims of the parties. A later 
Executive order authorized the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to use the net cash earn- 
ings in the discharge of lawful obligations 
during its administration of the T. P. & W. 
properties, but stipulated that dividend pay- 
ments were not to be made during federal op- 
eration of the road. 

Upon seizure, the ODT began keeping a set 
of books to reflect the company’s finances dur- 
ing the period of government operation, a new 
procedure in the administration of seized 
properties. The profits earned during seizure 
were allowed to accumulate until a final settle- 
ment was made when the government relin- 
quished control. Under final settlement terms 
the railroad received the profits earned under 
government seizure after deducting the federal 
tax liability during the control period.”® 

The federal manager of the T. P. & W. thus 
characterized the government-ownership rela- 
tions: 


We will serve as sort of trustee or receiver . . . 
not dispossessing the present management... . 


* Report of William Radner, general counsel to war 
shipping administrator, Oct. 2, 1943. 

* Executive Order 9320, (March 24, 1942). 
“ODT press release, July 28, 1947. 
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This is no more of a “seizure” than when a receiver 
takes over a corporation.” 


Usually in seizures occasioned by labor re- 
calcitrance, and occasionally in cases of man- 
agement recalcitrance, the government negoti- 
ated an operating agreement with management 
in which the company waived certain oper- 
ating rights, agreed to finance the operation, 
and released the government from any claims 
arising out of seizure.!* 

In the coal mine and railroad seizures a 
modified plan was adopted. Although no 
government-management operating agreement 
was consummated, the companies continued 
normal operations as requested. In the 1943 
coal seizure, mining operations continued to 
be for the account of the private owners.* The 
federal mine manager declared that the gov- 
ernment had temporarily taken possession or 
custody of the mines and would operate them 
in a manner consistent with the fact that title 
did not pass to the government.'® The Depart- 
ment of the Interior claimed to be custodian 
of the mines with no intention of nationalizing 
the industry.” 

During the mine seizures no separate books 
were needed so long as all transactions occur- 
ring during that period were reflected. At the 
time of return the individual mine owner 
could either accept the mine return as fulfill- 
ing all claims against the government, or re- 
serve the right to make claim for damage to 
his property by reason of government control; 
in case he refused to accept one of these courses 
the government would continue control until 
a detailed financial accounting of the control 
period was made.*" 

In some cases of management uncooperative- 
ness and in the absence of a government-owner 


operating agreement, the seizing agency oper- 


* The New York Times, Mar. 23, 1942. 

* George C. Vietheer, “The Government Seizure Strat- 
agem in Labor Disputes,” 6 Public Administration Re- 
view 152 (1946). 

* U.S. Department of the Interior, Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1944 (Postwar Frontiers Edition; U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945), 141. 

* Secretary Ickes, Bulletin #2, “Regulation for the 
Operation of Coal Mines under Government Control,” 
reprinted in 48 Coal Age 115 (June, 194). 

* The New York Times, May 4, 1943. 
™ Ibid., Aug. 4, 1943- 
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ated the plant or facility for the account of the 
United States. Government emergency funds 
were made available to supply working capital 
for such operation. In the Gaffney case the 
War Department had expert independent tex- 
tile appraisers appraise the seized property to 
determine a fair market value and recommend 
fair compensation.” 

A variation in government-owner operating 
agreements was developed when the War De- 
partment impounded receipts in the Air As- 
sociates seizure and caused financial embarrass- 
ment. Company operation was then financed 
by the government to the extent of go per cent 
of unfilled war contracts. 

Government-owner agreements were usually 
made in seizure cases in the reconversion 
period. For example, agreements with the 


meat packing companies proposed 


. . . the operation of the plants and facilities of the 
company by the company with its own funds for its 
own account subject to the direction of the Gov- 
ernment representative, such agreement containing 
a complete release of the Government for all claims 
of any kind or nature that might arise by reason of 
the Government taking possession of the plants or 
facilities or the operation thereof under Govern- 
ment possession.” 


Whether seized properties were operated to 
the account of the private owners or to the ac- 
count of the United States, the seizing agency 
needed funds for administrative expenses 
and/or operating capital because the seizing 
agency generally had no authority to use funds 
or receivables attributable to the pre-seizure 
period without company consent. Passage of 
the War Labor Disputes Act was interpreted 
as implying approval of the use of appropri- 
ated monies for the operation of seized 
plants.2* The chief source of funds for the 
seizing agencies was the President’s Emergency 
Fund and the amount allocated was always 
ample. The amount initially allocated for the 
1943 coal seizure was $10,000,000; for the meat 


*Letter, Nov. 30, 1945, from Brigadier General 
Thomas H. Green, Acting The Judge Advocate General, 
to the Deputy Commanding General, A.S.F. 

™ Report of Government Representative Gayle G. 
Armstrong on Seizure of Plants and Facilities in the 
Meat Packing Industry under Executive Order No. 9685, 
p- (no date). 
™ Vietheer, op. cit., 155. 


packing seizure, $7,000,000; and for the Great 
Lakes Towing Company seizure, $350,000. A 
large portion of each allocation was returned 
unused; for example, administrative expenses 
in the meat packing seizure were only $7,000.25 

In the second Montgomery Ward seizure the 
operating problems of the War Department 
were almost insurmountable. The chief diffi- 
culty arose because only a small proportion of 
the retail stores and mail order houses were 
involved in labor disputes and were seized. 
Company regional warehouses served both 
seized and company-operated stores. If a gov- 
ernment-seized warehouse filled an order 
placed by a company-operated store, the Army 
and the company had to do business with one 
another. The Army soon relinquished both the 
Chicago warehouse and mail order house, the 
central purchasing and distributing agencies 
for the retail units. Since the company, con- 
trolling most of the retail outlets, received the 
money from sales, there was large outgo and 
little income for the Army, which spent 
$1,200,000 more than it took in. This sum rep- 
resented inventory purchased for which Mont- 
gomery Ward made reimbursement after de- 
ducting damages of $480,680 by reason of 
Army occupancy.?* 

A federal-state problem arose only when 
seized facilities were operated for the account 
of the United States, as happened in the case 
of a number of midwestern trucking compa- 
nies. Seven midwestern states were aroused be- 
cause the United States refused to pay certain 
“use” taxes levied by the states. The Office of 
Defense Transportation, operating these firms, 
was unable to show a profit; it indicated that 
perhaps it would pay the state levies if the 
operation of the truck lines showed a profit. 
Dissatisfied with this response, the states se- 
cured the adoption of an appropriation rider 
stipulating payment of all state levies on pri- 
vate truck lines seized.2*7 Not only did the 
states object to loss of taxes; competing firms 


* Report of Government Representative Gayle G. 
Armstrong . . . 12ff. 

™ The New York Times, Oct. 19, 1945. 

* Business Week, Feb. 24, 1945, 43. 45; see also Report 
of the Federal Manager of Motor Carrier Transporta- 
tion Systems and Properties to the Director of O.D.T., 
Concerning Possession, Control or Arrangement for Op- 
eration of Systems and Properties of 103 Midwest Car- 
riers August 11, 1944 to March 5, 1946, 59-61 (no date). 
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pointed to the unfair competitive advantage of 
firms not having to pay taxes. 

Twenty-one of the fifty wartime seizures 
were the result of employer noncompliance 
with WLB decisions. Seizure was used as a last 
resort after attempts at mediation failed. Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9370, of August 16, 1943, 
authorized certain enforcement methods short 
of seizure, such as the withholding by the eco- 
nomic stabilization director of government 
contracts or priorities. But because economic 
sanctions would impede the war effort (the 
reasoning in the Hughes Tool Company case**) 
and because government legal experts consid- 
ered that sanctions were not authorized by the 
War Labor Disputes Act,?* economic sanctions 
fell into disuse. Thus, seizure was the most ef- 
fective method of securing compliance in man- 
agement cases; although it did not always 
guarantee ultimate acceptance of the WLB or- 
der, it at least assured enforcement of the 
award during the period of government con- 
trol. 

Several seizures were the result of refusal on 
the part of management to accept the mainte- 
nance-of-membership formula that the WLB 
devised in response to union demands for se- 
curity. In the Federal Shipbuilding case the 
Executive order directing Navy seizure noted 
the company’s refusal to accept maintenance 
of membership as recommended by the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board but did not 
specifically direct enforcement of the recom- 
mendation. The Navy declared that it ac- 
cepted the maintenance-of-membership award; 
but when the union asked the Navy to dis- 
charge eight workers no longer in good stand- 
ing with the union, the Navy neglected to carry 
out the recommendation of the NDMB.* 

Because of this failure to act and because 
the union had no contract which the Navy rec- 
ognized, the union wanted the shipyard re- 
turned to the private owners. Since the United 
States had just declared war, the Navy desired 
to be freed from the responsibility of operating 
the shipyard.*! Although no satisfactory union 


* The New York Times, Sept, 7, 1944. 
* Edwin E. Witte, “Wartime Handling of Labor Dis- 
putes,” 25 Harvard Business Review 171 (Winter, 1947). 
* The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1942. 
™ Tbid., Jan. 2, 1942. 
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security formula was agreed upon, the Navy 
relinquished control, believing production 
would continue uninterruptedly because of the 
no-strike, no-lockout pledge made at the De- 
cember, 1941, Labor-Management Conference. 
In the S. A. Woods case the Executive order 
directed the seizing agency to enforce the 
WLB directive on maintenance of member- 
ship, the first time union workers were re- 
quired to be in good standing as a condition 
of employment in a federally operated plant. 
In the Atlantic Basin Iron Works seizure, the 
representative of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration was able to persuade the company pres- 
ident to sign a maintenance-of-membership 
contract with the union after he was allowed 
to insert a clause stating the contract was being 
signed under protest and reserving his right to 
ask appropriate authorities for review. Neither 
the union nor the WLB objected to this in- 
sertion.* But many maintenance-of-member- 
ship seizure cases remained unresolved upon 
relinquishment, indicating there was no effec- 
tive sanction against an obdurate employer. 
Failure of management to carry out wage in- 
creases ordered by the WLB was another cause 
of seizure. Jenkins Brothers claimed inability 
to pay a retroactive wage increase without a 
price increase which the OPA declared to be 
unnecessary, even though the company had 
earlier offered an increase without price relief. 
While pleading inability to pay the $250,000 
retroactive award, the company paid a $400,- 
ooo year-end bonus.** To halt government op- 
eration of the plant the company sought an in- 
junction, claiming irreparable damage as a 
result of a presidential order directing the ret- 
roactive wage payment. A U.S. District Court 
on April 27, 1944, denied the injunction, saying 
that the plaintiff had adequate and complete 
remedy at law in the Court of Claims. 
Another injunction suit against a wage in- 
crease ordered by the WLB was brought by 
Empdoyers Group of Motor Freight Carriers, 
representing 112 midwestern freight transport 
firms. A U.S. District Court of Appeals de- 
cided June 2, 1944, that WLB orders were not 


“Telegram of Sept. 16, 1943 from D. S. Bireley to 
Admiral E. S. Land. 

™ War Labor Reports (Washington, D.C.: The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1942- XIV, 255. 
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reviewable and that the seizure power of the 
President was independent of the board's or- 
der.** On August 11, 1944, the President then 
ordered the ODT to operate the motor carriers 
and to comply with the WLB wage increase 
order; however, the Executive order stipulated 
that wage increases which had accrued prior 
to the seizure were to be paid only out of net 
operating income. An operating order of the 
ODT permitted, but did not require, the pay- 
ment of the retroactive wage increase and the 
union representative made no formal demand 
for an order requiring retroactive wage pay- 
ments.*5 

For the majority of the 103 seized firms the 
possession was largely of a token nature. Fail- 
ure to earn profit and continued need for 
federal funds forced the government to operate 
eight carriers for the account of the United 
States from November 1, 1944, to January 31, 
1945. During the entire period of seizure $514,- 
ooo was advanced to iwenty-eight carriers, of 
which $108,243 represented net operating 
 Josses.*°* While the government helped to re- 
vise the chaotic rate structure by seeking a bet- 
ter correlation between particular rates, costs, 
and movements, the experience shows that a 
calculated risk of government seizure to en- 
force a wage award is the possibility of opera- 
tional losses of marginal firms in a highly com- 
petitive industry. 

In the Montgomery Ward case, the Execu- 
tive seizure order directed payment of retro- 
active wage awards only out of the net oper- 
ating income. Because the constitutionality of 
this seizure was challenged the government 
held the wage award in abeyance. After a 
favorable circuit court ruling the Army at- 
tempted to put the awards into effect, but the 
Army-controlled properties were unable to 
earn a profit and the awards could not be 
paid.** The Attorney General ruled that it 
would be improper to pay the retroactive wage 


award from appropriated funds such as the 
President’s Emergency Fund.** 

In the Montgomery Ward case high person- 
nel turnover caused additional administrative 
difficulties, since about 70 per cent of the em- 
ployees entitled to retroactive payments no 
longer were employed by the company. After 
nine and one-half months the War Depart- 
ment relinquished control, saying it did not 
feel further prolonged possession would 
change the company’s disinclination to accept 
maintenance of membership and the retroac- 
tive wage award.%% 

The Great Lakes Towing Company seizure 
illustrates a wage award enforcement problem 
in the reconversion period. The President or- 
dered the facilities to be operated on employ- 
ment terms in effect at the time of seizure. The 
ODT then made a contract with the company 
for continued operation with company funds. 
As permitted by the War Labor Disputes Act, 
the union petitioned the National Wage Stabi- 
lization Board for a change in the terms of 
employment and received a wage increase 
award which the company refused to accept. 
Therefore the government-management oper- 
ating agreement was terminated and the gov- 
ernment began operating the company with 
funds advanced by the Bureau of the Budget. 
To meet the increased wage costs out of op- 
erating income the ODT applied for and re- 
ceived from the OPA authorization to impose 
a 20 per cent rate increase; this increase made it 
possible for the government to release the 
properties and return the capital lent by the 
Bureau of the Budget.*® 


Relations with Employees 

EFORE seizure of the North American Avia- 
tion Company it was planned to recruit 
workers through the U.S. Civil Service Comis- 
sion if the strikers did not respond to a back-to- 
work plea. Collective bargaining was to be al- 
lowed at the seized property but strikes were to 
be forbidden.*° This would be in accord with 


“In re. Employers Group of Motor Freight Carriers, 
Inc. v. National War Labor Board, 143 F. (2d) 145 (1944). 

™ Report of the Federal Manager of Motor Carrier 
Transportation Systems and Properties to the Director 
of O.D.T. Concerning . . . Midwest Carriers, August 
11, 1944 to March 5, 1946, p. 28 (no date). 

™ Ibid., pp. 21, 22, 72. 

* The New York Times, Oct. 2, 1945. 


* See fn. 22. 

* Letter to Director of Economic Stabilization, Wil- 
liam H. Davis, August 28, 1945. 

* Report of the Federal Manager of the Properties of 
the Great Lakes Towing Company to the Director of 
O.D.T., Washington, April 22, 1947. 

@ The New York Times, June 7, 1941. 
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the normal procedure in government Navy 
yards, shipyards, and arsenals. 

Many complications in employee status de- 
veloped when seized property was operated 
with government funds. In the Federal Ship- 
building and Dry Dock seizure, for example, 
the Navy undertook supervision of the com- 
pany’s employees and paid them by govern- 
ment check. As a result, the workers were de- 
clared to be federal employees and therefore 
not protected by the New Jersey Workmen's 
Compensation Act but by the Federal Employ- 
ees Compensation Act. They also lost their 
coverage under the Social Security Act.* 

Executive orders in the coal and railroad 
seizures specifically directed recognition of the 
right of workers to union membership and to 
collective bargaining with private manage- 
ment. The right of engaging in mutual aid 
was to be protected, provided activities did 
not interfere with the operation of the seized 
facilities. 

Only in the coal mine seizures (except the 
first one in 1943) did the government sign col- 
lective bargaining agreements with the em- 
ployees. These agreements were submitted to 
the appropriate stabilizing agency for ap- 
proval; they provided customary procedures 
for the settlement of grievances. The authority 
of the government to sign a contract with or- 
ganized mine foremen and supervisors was up- 
held when a U.S. District Court refused to 
grant soft coal operators an injunction on the 
grounds the plaintiff would suffer irreparable 
injury.*? 

New problems arose when private employ- 
ers subsequently refused to accept government- 
negotiated collective bargaining agreements— 
such as the Krug-Lewis agreement in the 1946 
coal mine seizure. Another problem was the 
settling of differences between the government 
and workers over contract interpretation. Af- 
ter the Krug-Lewis agreement had been in 
effect approximately five months, the president 
of the United Mine Workers demanded, on 
October 21, 1946, that the contract be renegoti- 
ated. The government agreed to confer with 
the union but contended that the basic con- 


““American Economic Mobilization,” 55 Harvard 
Law Review 528 ff. (1942). 
@ The New York Times, June 26, 1946. 


tract could not be reopened. After fifteen days 
of conferences, the president of the U.M.W. 
declared that the contract would be terminated 
as of November 20. 

To prevent a nationwide strike, the United 
States asked a federal district court for tempo- 
rary injunctive relief and for a declaratory 
judgment as to the correct construction of the 
contract. The court ordered the president of 
the U.M.W. to rescind his unilateral statement 
that the Krug-Lewis agreement had expired.** 
The mine chieftain was subsequently tried and 
declared guilty in contempt of this order. In 
the face of heavy fines levied against the union 
and its president and the threat of additional 
fines if the work stoppage continued, the mine 
president ordered a return to work until April 
1, 1947, at wages and conditions existing be- 
fore the stoppage. 

Upon appeal, the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held the lower court by denying that the in- 
junction was issued in violation of the Clayton 
and Norris-LaGuardia acts which divest fed- 
eral courts of jurisdiction to issue injunctions 
in specified cases.** The court held that these 
cases related to private individuals or corpora- 
tions but not to a sovereign government and 
that Congress did not intend the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act to apply to the government as an 
employer. In this case the government was ex- 
ercising a sovereign function and retained ulti- 
mate control of the mines even though the gov- 
ernment employed the private managers and 
the earnings and liabilities fell to the private 
owner during seizure. 

In the opinion of one labor authority, how- 
ever, the prohibitions of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act did apply to the federal government, on 
the evidence that Congress defeated an attempt 
to insert into this act a section allowing the 
United States injunctive relief in labor dispute 
cases.*° To another writer the sweeping in- 
junction, with its prohibition against union 
publicity of the facts in the dispute, was an 
unconstitutional denial of free speech. The en- 


“Labor Relations References Manual (Washington, 
D.C.: The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1937- » 
XIX, 2059. 

Ibid., 2346. 

“Charles O. Gregory, “Government by Injunction 
Again,” 14 University of Chicago Law Review, 364 ff. 
(1947). 
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tire action, he thought, was part of an assault 
on the labor movement. He also criticized the 
administration for urging the courts to “flout” 
anti-injunction acts after it had failed to urge 
Congress to authorize the use of injunctions at 
the time of the 1946 railway strike.** 

Although the court action ended this coal 
strike, it is ironic from a labor relations point 
of view that the original question of contract 
interpretation remained unsettled. ~ 

The problem of the discharge of employees 
at government-seized properties arose in the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company seizure 
when four dismissed transit workers sought re- 
instatement through local court action. The 
court refused to order reinstatement, saying 
that it was the President of the United States 
through his representative, and not the com- 
pany, who had discharged the workers. This 
was within the President's power in the ab- 
sence of evidence showing that the action was 
unjustified.*7 

Although production continues at seized 
properties after removal of recalcitrant em- 
ployees, the removal of recalcitrant workers 
results in reduced production or work stop- 
page.*® What can be done when strikers at 
seized properties refuse to return to work? In 
federal seizures the methods used to meet this 
problem have included (1) use of troops, (2) 
withholding of awards, (3) withholding labor 
union rights, (4) withholding individual 
worker rights, and (5) legal prosecution. 

Troops were first used in the North Ameri- 
can Aviation seizure to disperse a picket line 
and allow willing workers to return. Seizure 
thus amounted to mere Army policing. While 
the President deplored the use of troops dur- 
ing a strike as “dangerous” in a democracy, he 
considered that this case was “not a bona fide 
labor dispute, but a form of alien sabotage.”’** 
Both the A.F.L. and C.1.O. approved this use 
of troops but reaffirmed the right to strike over 
“legitimate demands.”5° 


“Richard F. Watt, “The Divine Right of Govern- 
ment by Judiciary,” 14 University of Chicago Law Re- 
view, 410-11, 453-54 (1947). 

“ The New York Times, Dec. 9, 1944. 

“U.S. National War Labor Board, Research and Sta- 
tistics Report # 14, “Compliance” (Nov. 1, 1948), p. 12. 

@ The New York Times, Oct. 10, 1941. 

* Ibid., July 2, 1941. 
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Troops were also used in the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company seizure to afford 
protection to employees while enforcing a ra- 
cial anti-discrimination edict. In the May, 


‘1945, Chicago trucking strike the Office of De- 


fense Transportation called for troops to pro- 
tect drivers willing to work and also to serve as 
drivers. 

There is a twofold difficulty in using troops 
for other than police duty. First, has the Army 
the skilled personnel in sufficient supply to 
take over the strikers’ jobs? Second, are there 
available additional troops to perform the 
housekeeping functions for the strikebreakers? 
These problems are particularly important in 
wartime. Possible immobilization of a large 
military contingent was a fear of the adminis- 
tration at the time of the coal seizure in 1943.54 

In the postwar period, seizure of the New 
York tugboat companies failed to bring the 
strikers back to work. The ODT then had to 
assemble all available resources (it requisi- 
tioned tugs and personnel to man them from 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and War Ship- 
ping Administration) to supply the port with 
minimum essential tug service. 

A second method of obtaining labor compli- 
ance was the withholding of awards. Although 
the strikers at the General Cable Company re- 
turned to work upon federal seizure, the gov- 
ernment was faced with the problem of getting 
the workers to agree to all the provisions of 
the WLB ruling, particularly the denial to 
workers of a general wage increase, so that the 
Navy could relinquish control without fear of 
a recurring strike. Pressure was therefore put 
on the workers by withholding a night shift 
bonus awarded by the WLB. This action was 
effective, particularly since workers at the 
company’s other plant nearby were receiving 
the bonus.*? 

A differentiation should be made between 
sanctions to force compliance with WLB di- 
rectives and sanctions to induce strikers to re- 
turn to work at government-seized properties. 
The War Labor Disputes Act made it a crime 
to induce or aid a strike at a federally oper- 
ated plant, but it did not make it a crime to 
disregard a WLB order. Legislative sanctions 


™ Ibid., May 1, 1943. 
® Ibid., Aug. 17, 1942. 
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dealt exclusively with getting men back to 
work at seized plants; administrative sanctions 
aimed at getting strikers back to work and at 
enforcement of WLB orders. 

An Executive order issued August 16, 1943, 
provided for the enforcement of WLB direc- 
tives by withholding labor union rights and 
by modifying draft deferments at the discretion 
of the economic stabilization director. Union 
rights were withdrawn in the case of the San 
Francisco machinists who refused to rescind a 
ban on overtime. In the most thoroughgoing 
sanctions ever applied to a recalcitrant union, 
the WLB cancelled portions of the union's con- 
tract with the employers. Those cancelled 
union rights included preferential hiring, vaca- 
tions which might interfere with efficient pro- 
duction, and all contract provisions relating to 
action which might require agreement or con- 
sent of the union.®* Sanctions in this case were 
applied against both the union and individual 
workers. The union finally yielded slightly by 
agreeing not to discipline members for non- 
observance of the union overtime ban. The 
WLB also applied the sanction of contract 
revocation against a union involved in a per- 
sistent jurisdictional dispute at the United En- 
gineering Company. 

Modification of draft deferments may be 
classed in the general category of the with- 
drawal of the rights of individual strikers. Ex- 
cept for a few isolated cases of change in draft 
classification this sanction was of little value. 
For one reason, it was unfair since not all 
strikers were subject to induction. At one time 
President Roosevelt was reported to entertain 
the idea of seeking congressional authority to 
raise the draft age limit from forty-five to 
sixty-five so that strikers could be pressed into 
noncombat military service.** There were ad- 
ditional objections from the local draft board 
in the Goodyear case. When asked to reclassify 
strikers, the chairman of the local draft board 
declared: 


It means placing in our hands a responsibility of 
another Government agency charged with solving 


* National War Labor Board Order, August 19, 1944, 
in U.S. National Archives, Federal Register (U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1936- ), LX, 10209-210. 

“ War Labor Reports (Washington, D.C.: The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1942- ), XXIII, 678. 

* The New York Times, June 24, 1943. 


labor's problems, and which has adequate facilities 
at its disposal for the settlement of strikes. 

Our community is torn asunder with the respon- 
sibility of neighbor being arraigned against neigh- 
bor. We should not be forced to become a strike- 
breaking agency." 


Finally, there were the sanctions provided 
by section 6 of the War Labor Disputes Act 
which provided fines and imprisonment for 
those who induced or aided a work stoppage 
at government-seized mines, plants, or facili- 
ties. While it seemed reasonable to seize a 
plant in case of employer recalcitrance, the 
wisdom of seizing a plant in the case of em- 
ployee recalcitrance was widely questioned. 
In the words of William H. Davis, chairman 
of the National War Labor Board: 


When the War Labor Disputes Act was in Con- 
gress it was proposed to make it a crime by con- 
certed actions to oppose or interfere with the orders 
of the Board. This would have made it a crime for 
a private citizen to interfere, without violence, with 
the business of a private employer. Therefore, the 
reasoning was that the plant must be made a gov- 
ernment one before you could make it a crime to 
interfere with its operations. It must be made a 
crime against the Government, not against the 
private employer. . 

Where the union is at fault the seizure is made in 
ceder to make what they are doing a punishable 
crime: 


For instigating and aiding a strike against 
a government-seized property, thirty Philadel- 
phia Transportation Company employees, in- 
cluding four discharged during Army control, 
were indicted on charges of violating the War 
Labor Disputes Act. Fines were finally im- 
posed upon twenty-seven of the strikers, al- 
though a “special Federal prosecutor told the 
court that the government had been unable to 
ascertain who instructed the P.T.C. employees 
to begin the strike by reporting sick.”®* In the 
course of the proceedings, it was declared that 
although the property was lawfully seized un- 


Ibid., July 4, 1945- 

* U.S. Congress, House Select Committee to Investi- 
gate Seizure of Montgomery Ward and Company, In- 
vestigation of the Seizure of Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Hearings, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. 
Res. 521, May 22-June 8, 1944 (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944), Pp. 47- 

™ The New York Times, Mar. 1, 1945. 
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der the Act of August 29, 1916, and not the 
War Labor Disputes Act, the sanctions of the 
latter act against interference with the opera- 
tion of seized properties applied in the case.*® 

Although the government investigated 
strikes at seized properties to determine 
whether there were violations of section 6 of 
the War Labor Disputes Act, it was difficult to 
spot violations. The sanction of this section 
was therefore not used in any substantial dis- 
pute. The government realized that putting 
people in jail could not assure continuity in 
production; hence in the coal strike of 1946 
reliance was put on the injunction weapon to 
break the strike. Even in these proceedings the 
criminal contempt charges were dropped at 
government request on the grounds that press- 
ing the charges would not be conducive to 
mining coal. 

Summary 

IT cases of seizure by the federal government 

the problem of securing adequate manage- 
ment personnel has been negligible since in 
most cases private management remained and 
carried on most of its customary management 
functions. Government seizure resulted in no 
transfer of ownership but partook more of a 
temporary receivership or trusteeship with 
private owners receiving the profits earned to 
satisfy their claims for just compensation. Op- 
erating agreements usually permitted contin- 
ued property operation to the account of the 
private owners, a simpler and more desirable 
arrangement than operation to the account of 
the United States which necessitated the use of 
government funds. 

Problems of government operation that were 
not satisfactorily solved arose (1) when only a 
small portion of an entire operating company 


"US. v. McMenamin et al., 58 F. Supp. 478, 479 
(1944). 


was seized and (2) when enforcement of a 
Tfetroactive wage award was attempted. 

While WLB orders or awards were enforced 
during seizure, seizure did not assure ultimate 
acceptance of an award after government re- 
linquishment if private management remained 
adamant. This was particularly true of the 
maintenance-of-membership awards. Retroac- 
tive wage awards were extremely hard to en- 
force during seizure where the government 
was limited to making such payments from net 
operating income. Another pitfall to govern- 
ment operation was the risk that the operation 
might be unprofitable. 

In government-employee relationships, the 
Supreme Court decided that in operating 
seized properties the government was exercis- 
ing a sovereign function and should be con- 
sidered to be the employer regardless of the 
disposition of profits or the utilization of 
private management. Although the use of the 
injunction forced strikers to return to work, 
there are grave misgivings over the reintroduc- 
tion of the injunction as a weapon of the fed- 
eral government. Contract interpretation is an 
unresolved question when the government is 
a party to a collective bargaining agreement. 

Sanctions, which had both legislative and 
administrative bases, were used to enforce 
awards and to get strikers to work for the gov- 
ernment. They consisted of the use of troops, 
the withholding of awards, the withholding of 
labor union rights, the withholding of indi- 
vidual rights, and the legal prosecution of in- 
dividual strike leaders. Troops were successful 
in dispersing picket lines but were not success- 
ful in filling strikers’ jobs. Concerning legal 
prosecution, it was found difficult to fix re- 
sponsibility for strike leadership; also, jail sen- 
tences for a few individuals would not assure 
continuity of production. Other minor sanc- 
tions were little used. 
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A Note on the Salary, Allowance, 
and Leave System of the UN 


By DONALD B. KENNEDY 


Policy, Training and Examining Division 
United Nations 


NEW salary, allowance, and leave system 
for staff members of the United Nations 
Secretariat became effective on January 

1, 1951, as a result of a General Assembly reso- 
lution embodying a number of the recommen- 
dations made by a committee of three inde- 
pendent experts who assisted the Secretary 
General in making a comprehensive review of 
the system. 

The Committee of Experts, selected by the 
Secretary General, was composed of Arthur S. 
Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (now serving as assistant to the director 
of defense mobilization); Roger Gregoire, di- 
recteur de la fonction publique, France; and 
Uno Brunskog of Sweden, a member of the 
United Nations Board of Auditors, auditor for 
the International Labor Organization and the 
World Health Organization, and formerly au- 
ditor of the League of Nations. Mr. Flemming, 
a former member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, served as chairman. 

The appointment of the Committee of Ex- 
perts, which submitted its report in October, 
1949, afforded the first opportunity for a gen- 
eral review of the system proposed in London 
in 1946. It took into account the experience of 
the United Nations in nearly four years of op- 
eration, as well as the various criticisms leveled 
at the system both from external and from in- 
ternal sources. It is expected that the new 
scheme will achieve the following significant 
results: (1) a sound basis for the development of 
an international career service of the highest 
caliber, (2) greater flexibility in the assignment 
of staff, (3) marked simplification in staff ad- 
ministration, and (4) substantial financial econ- 
omies. 


Under the new scheme, the staff of the Secre- 
tariat (except the Secretary General and the 
Assistant Secretaries General) has been or- 
ganized and classified into three broad cate- 
gories: (1) the General Service Category, which 
includes the secretarial staff, machine opera- 
tors, and other groups of personnel whose posts 
involve essentially clerical and routine admin- 
istrative duties; (2) the Professional Category, 
which comprises in general those posts and in- 
dividuals whose duties clearly involve a general 
concern with, and a broad over-all knowledge 
of, the programs and work of a major depart- 
ment or service or the administrative policies 
and procedures of the organization as a whole 
—as interpreters, translators, librarians, person- 
nel officers, information officers, and political, 
economic, social, legal, and trusteeship affairs 
officers; and (3) the Principal Officer and Direc- 
tor Category, which comprises the top policy- 
making and administrative posts in the classi- 
fied service which staff members might be 
expected to attain as a result of progressive 
promotion based on outstanding service in the 
Secretariat. 

Each category has from three to five salary 
levels and within each level there are a number 
of salary increments. The General Service Cate- 
gory at the New York headquarters has five 
levels and the salaries range from $1,900 for 
the first step of the entrance level to $5,400 for 
the tenth step of the principal leve!. There are 
also five levels in the Professional Category, 
with salaries ranging from $3,600 for the first 
step of the assistant officer (or entrance) level 
to $11,000 for the ninth step of the senior officer 
level. The Principal Officer and Director Cate- 
gory has three levels, with salaries ranging from 
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$10,000 to $12,500. All of these salaries are the 
net rates after application of the United Na- 
tions staff assessment (or taxation) plan; reim- 
bursement is made for any income tax which 
staff members may be required to pay on the 
net salaries. A cost of living adjustment, estab- 
lished in May, 1946, and formerly paid sepa- 
rately, has been integrated with the regular 
salary scales. 

The normal avenue for advancement for the 
individual staff member will be within a par- 
ticular category, but a transfer from one cate- 
gory to another is not precluded if a staff mem- 
ber has the necessary abilities and qualifica- 
tions. One-step salary increases within a level 
will be granted annually to staff members 
whose services have been satisfactory, except in 
the top levels, where a two-year period is pro- 
vided. A staff member may be promoted from 
one level to another when a vacancy occurs in 
the higher level. 

Posts classified in the General Service Cate- 
gory are those which are, to a large extent, sub- 
ject to local recruitment, and the salary scales 
are fixed normally on the basis of the best pre- 
vailing conditions of employment in the lo- 
cality of the United Nations office concerned. 
Staff members in the other categories are in- 
ternationally recruited and their salaries may 
be subject to plus or minus differentials at duty 
stations away from headquarters. 

The Committee of Experts felt that under 
the old salary system, with its multiplicity of 
categories and grades, the fate of a staff member 
was too closely bound up with his post. Classifi- 
cation and grading of posts was made on the 
basis of the precise job to be done, leading to 
excessive specialization of posts and, in con- 


sequence, of staff members themselves. The - 


system appeared to the committee to have been 
initially conceived in terms of the conditions 
typical of a large, stable, and homogeneous na- 
tional organization. In an organization such as 
the United Nations, they concluded, the re- 
quirements of the post and the caliber of the 
individual should both receive appropriate at- 
tention in order to ensure at any level the ut- 
most flexibility in the use of staff and lead to 
the development of an outstanding interna- 
tional career service. 

The new scheme also provides that, in addi- 
tion to salary, a staff member in the General 
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Service Category may be given a nonresident'’s 
allowance if he has been recruited from outside 
the country of his duty station. This allowance 
amounts to approximately $200 a year at New 
York headquarters. Staff in this category are 
also paid a language allowance equivalent to a 
one-step salary increase if they pass an appro- 
priate examination and demonstrate continu- 
ing proficiency in any two of the five official 
languages of the United Nations. 

Except for minor changes in age require- 
ments, the children’s allowance and education 
grant provisions of the former system have 
been continued. In general, all staff receive a 
children’s allowance of $200 per year for each 
dependent child. An additional $200 per year 
is paid as an education grant if an interna- 
tionally recruited staff member sends his de- 
pendent child to school in his home country. 
The organization also pays the child's travel 
expenses for an annual round trip between the 
home country and the staff member's duty sta- 
tion. 

A rental allowance will continue to be pay- 
able, through 1951, to internationally recruited 
staff who meet certain residence requirements. 
This allowance is paid on the basis of salary 
level and dependency status, and varies be- 
tween $175 and $450 per year. 

An expatriation allowance, which was a fea- 
ture of the old salary and allowance system, has 
been discontinued and replaced by a system of 
repatriation grants payable upon separation to 
all staff members who are not nationals of the 
country of their duty station and who are en- 
titled to repatriation at United Nations ex- 
pense. Although the Committee of Experts was 
convinced that there was little reason to pay a 
permanent expatriation allowance to a career 
staff member, it was recognized that upon being 
repatriated a staff member is faced with certain 
extraordinary expenses in re-establishing him- 
self and his home. As a repatriation grant, an 
individual staff member may receive from one 
to six months’ salary, depending upon length 
of service and dependency status. 

Since job security is an important feature of 
a career service, the committee recommended 
that the number of indeterminate (or perma- 
nent) appointments be increased, that fixed- 
term appointments be gradually eliminated, 
and that, as a general principle, staff members 
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not be kept for unduly long periods in tempo- 
rary status. 

The provisions of the old scheme for pay- 
ment of termination indemnities have been 
modified, especially for temporary staff. A mini- 
mum indemnity of three months’ salary will be 
paid to an indeterminate staff member who is 
terminated. This indemnity increases with 
seniority to payment of nine months’ salary 
after nine years of service, instead of twelve 
years as required under the former scheme. For 
the temporary staff member, the new scheme 
provides a minimum termination indemnity 
of one month's salary after one year of service, 
increasing with seniority to eight months’ sal- 
ary after nine years of service. Staff who resign 
or leave upon the expiration of fixed-term ap- 
pointments receive no indemnity pay. 

Staff members will continue to receive 30 
days of annual leave, but the former ceiling of 
100 days of annual leave which can be carried 
forward into a new year has been reduced to 60 
days. 

Since it was recognized that the primary pur- 
pose of home leave is to enable staff members 
to maintain their national ties and interests so 
that the “representative” character of the staff 
as a whole is kept alive, the new provisions ex- 
clude the granting of home leave to staff mem- 
bers who are serving at a duty station in the 
country of their nationality. Other staff mem- 
bers will continue to receive, once in every two 
years, home leave consisting of travel time up 
to go days and travel expenses for themselves 
and their eligible dependents. The General As- 
sembly rejected a proposal to change the fre- 
quency of home leave to once in every three 
years. 

There is a slight liberalization of the former 
provisions in the new sick and maternity leave 
system. Staff are credited with 25 days of sick 
leave at the beginning of each year of service. 
Unused credit may be carried forward up to a 
maximum of 125, days. Advances of sick leave 
of up to 50 days may be granted after two years 
‘of service. Staff members with two years of serv- 
ice are entitled to maternity leave of six weeks 
prior to the date of confinement and six weeks 
thereafter. 

A provisional social security scheme, of 
which sick leave and maternity leave are a part, 
has also been placed in effect upon recommen- 
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dation of the Committee of Experts. The new 
scheme represents a rationalization of the for- 
mer provisions and introduces a necessary dis- 
tinction in the organization's liability for 
service-incurred sickness, injury, or death as 
contrasted with normal risks not directly at- 
tributable to employment by the United Na- 
tions. In developing the new scheme, the gen- 
eral features of the pension plan were taken 
into account as well as the medical insurance 
plans in which the majority of the staff mem- 
bers participate. Death and disability benefits 
for service-incurred accidents or illnesses are 
provided on a scale more generous than those 
in the regular pension fund regulations. 

In anticipation of adoption by the General 
Assembly of the new salary, allowance, and 
leave system, the Secretary General made ar- 
rangements early in 1950 for a Salary Review 
Committee to re-evaluate every post in terms 
of the proposed system and review the qualifi- 
cations of individual staff members. This made 
it possible for staff members to be informed of 
their classification under the new scheme very 
soon after the resolution was approved by the 
General Assembly. An appeals procedure was 
established to handle cases of staff members 
who felt they had been incorrectly classified. 

The assimilation of staff into the new salary 
and classification scheme presented a number 
of problems, the most important being the ex- 
tent to which salaries and salary ceilings under 
the old system should be preserved. After ex- 
amining several proposals, the General Assem- 
bly approved a plan under which full assimila- 
tion of the staff would be more rapidly 
achieved, yet which would afford an adequate 
transition period to all staff members ad- 
versely affected. This plan enables a staff mem- 
ber whose old salary was above the ceiling of 
the new salary level to which he was assigned 
to receive the difference as a personal allow- 
ance, provided that this allowance does not ex- 
ceed the equivalent of three salary increments 
beyond the ceiling of his new salary level. The 
plan also makes it possible for a staff member 
who was proceeding to an old salary ceiling 
which was higher than the ceiling of his new 
salary level to receive salary increments on the 
basis of the new salary scales until he reaches 
a point either equal to his old salary ceiling or 
three increments beyond his new salary ceiling, 
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whichever is lower. Any salary payment in ex- 
cess of his new salary ceiling is considered a 
personal allowance. 

Another problem of assimilation concerned 
the service credits toward salary increments 
which were earned under the old salary system. 
Instead of automatically transferring all staff 
members to the new scales on January 1, 1951, 
the General Assembly approved a plan which 
it considered to be more equitable and more 
economical. Under this plan the only staff 
members transferred to the new scales on that 
date were those who either had been classified 
into a level which had a starting salary above 
their old salary, or had earned service credits 
toward an old salary increment which, when 
added to their old salary, equalled or exceeded 
the next higher step in the new scheme. 

For the other staff members, the dates of en- 


trance into the new scheme have been stag- 
gered throughout the year 1951. The entrance 
date for each of these staff members was de- 
termined by computing the percentage of a 
new salary increment still to be earned as of 
January 1, 1951, after taking into account the 
service credit which the member had already 
earned toward an increment under the old sys- 
tem. 
Putting the new salary, allowance, and leave 
system into effect required a comprehensive re- 
vision of the staff rules as well as the adminis- 
trative manual which contains the rates, con- 
ditions, and procedures implementing the staff 
rules. A series of information circulars and in- 
formal letters were also issued in order to give 
the staff a detailed explanation of the new sys- 
tem. 
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Decentralization or Decapitation? 


The Washington Post and Benton MacKaye 
have kindly given Public Administration Re- 
view permission to reprint an editorial en- 
titled Decentralization, which appeared in the 
Post, February 18, 1951, and Mr. MacKaye’s 
comment, printed in the Post, February 23, 
1951, under the title “Decentralization.” 


Decentralization 


4 i HE immediate motives behind the current 
decentralization program for Government 
agencies are to ease the building space problem 
here and make Washington a less attractive 
bombing target. If the result is to place many 
specialized agencies closer to their actual fields 
of operation, however, it may well prove to be 
a blessing in disguise. There is no good reason 
why all units of the Federal Government 
should have their headquarters in the Capital. 
Indeed, some are already decentralized, includ- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
its headquarters in Knoxville, and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which is located 
in Portland, Oreg. With careful planning, the 
present intention of shifting Federal units em- 
ploying 25,000 persons for permanent location 
in other cities may pay dividends in efficiency 
as well as security. 

Probably the most obvious example of a 
unit that ought to be high on the “decentrali- 
zation” list is the Bureau of Reclamation. Its 
problems are entirely in the West. As a matter 
of good management, it seems to us that it 
should be located in the region where its chief 
interests lie. The same may be said of the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Fish and Wild Life Service. 
Likewise there are various agencies in the De- 
partment of Agriculture that could be ex- 


Nore: Benton MacKaye has had wide experience in 
planning and other activities of federal agencies, both 
as staff member and consultant. These agencies include 
the Forest Service, the Department of Labor, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the Rural Electrification 


pected to function to better advantage in the 
farm belt—for example, the Bureaus of Animal 
Industry and Dairy Industry, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Why should not the Forest 
Service be located closer to the great forest 
areas that are its chief concern? And why 
should the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion be taking up space in congested Washing- 
ton? 

We surmise that a shifting of many agencies 
to the regions they actually serve would be de- 
sirable quite apart from the present emergency. 
It is true that some bureau chiefs and other 
employes are actively resisting decentralization. 
But it is the public interest that must come 
first. The least that can be said is that the 
present emergency affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for experimentation to determine 
whether the agencies mentioned and others 
can function more effectively in the regions 
where their work is. 


“Decentralization” 

our editorial of February 18, on so-called 

decentralization, reveals one more new and 
very “practical” problem dependent on the 
age-old “academic” riddle of word meaning. 
Decentralization means moving something 
from a center to a periphery. Whether this be 
in the public interest, which of course must 
come first, depends on what the “something” is 
that one proposes to move. A standard job in 
this field has been done by old Dame Nature. 
Take her layout of the human body. 

This consists of head plus trunk plus arms 
plus legs. Hands and feet are on the periphery, 
or outskirts; they are the tools, respectively, of 
making things and going places (of manufac- 
turing and transport). They are directed or 
bossed from a central office located on the 
shoulders—in one place. Here, all handily 
huddled together, are the top level bureaus of 
sight, of hearing and of the other senses con- 
trolling the tools of fingers and feet located on 
the far frontiers. 
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Here is a perfect scheme of decentralized 
activity. Why? Because it is centralized! The 
hands and the feet are located far apart, each 
“in the region where its chief interests lie” (to 
use your words). They are held together and 
directed toward a common goal (the over-all 
or “national” objectives of the whole human 
body). They are directed from the one and 
only place wherefrom they can possibly be di- 
rected, namely where sight and hearing and 
smell et al can always get immediately together 
concerning said common goal. 

The Nation, like the human body, has its 
head and its hands and its feet. With the one 
as with the other, the way, successfully and 
efficiently, to decentralize the arms and feet 
is to centralize the head. Indeed, that is all you 
can do with a head; the only way you can de- 
centralize a head is to dehead it. 

Let's get down to a practical case. During 
World War II the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was moved to St. Louis. The For- 
est Service remained in Washington. My own 
work in the REA demanded close contact with 
the FS and with several other head agencies. 
While we were all together on the Potomac 
such contact was simple and efficient—a matter 


of minutes around a table. But separated, to 
the tune of days and mailing or long-distance 
telephoning, it was, for all practical purposes, 
impossible. 

You cite some agencies that are “already de- 
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centralized” —the Tennexee Valley Authority 
and the Bonneville Power Administration. 


. Verily, they are and should be decentralized, 


and for the very simple reyson that they are 
regional agencies and not ngtional. There are 
now, or were a few years agq, some 1300 Fed- 
eral agencies scattered throughout the United 
States. But they constitute the “hands and 
feet” of the Federal system, and not the 
“heads.” \ 

You cite the Reclamation Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, Soil Consexvation Serv- 
ice, Forest Service and others. You say that 
they should be located “where theiy work is.” 
They certainly should. Their hands, and feet, 
their field offices, should be out We,t, or up 
North, or down South, or back East, dy where- 
ever they belong (and just where they ary now). 
But leave their heads in Washington, far that 
is where their work is. € 

Washington surely should be made “a. less 
attractive bombing target,” as you wisely \ay. 
The Government agencies should be moved 
further away from Pennsylvania Ave.—over iy, 
Virginia and in Maryland. Their respective. 
workers could still get together around the 
table, given a proper transport system. Disper- - 
sal, not decapitation, is the way to get those 
“dividends” you mention in “efficiency as well 
as security.” 


Washington. 


BENTON MacKAYE. 
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Reviews of Books and Documents 


Toward a Study of Comparative Public Finance 
By Jesse Burkhead, Syracuse University 


United Nations, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, PusLic FINANCE INFORMATION PAPERS: 
Ecypt, 1950; COLOMBIA, 1950; ITALY, 1950; 
IRAN, 1951. Pusiic FINANCE SuRVEYS: VENE- 
ZUELA, 1951. (International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City 27.) 


fms study of public finance in a number of 
countries may or may not reveal a set of 
common experiences or “principles.” The 
structure of taxation, expenditures, and fiscal 
administration in a particular country is often 
the product of a specialized institutional de- 
velopment. It is sometimes most difficult to see 
how a particular arrangement grew up as it 
did within a country, and always hazardous to 
attempt to generalize from a limited range of 
observation.* 

Yet the study of comparative public finance 
can be a useful undertaking. At an “academic” 
level it can be stimulating to discover that 
things are done differently in other countries. 
This discovery will throw light on problems 
and solutions in one’s own country, particu- 
larly if it is possible to ascertain not only that 
things are done differently, but why they are 
done differently. A growth of knowledge about 
the varieties of administrative experience is 
inevitably suggestive of reform. The learning 
process is enhanced by a study of comparative 
institutions. In the United States we are handi- 
capped in the development of more effective 
administrative techniques in such areas as tax 
collection and budgeting by a lack of adequate 
descriptive material on representative experi- 
ence in the states and their subdivisions. 

There is a need for materials for study, and 


* The author has profited greatly from discussion of 
problems of economic and administrative change with 
Dean Paul H. Appleby and Melvin A. Eggers. 


beyond this there is a need for a sympathetic 
approach to such materials. The student of 
comparative public finance is not likely to gain 
much insight if he insists on measuring “for- 
eign” experience as a departure from a “do- 
mestic” norm, or if he concludes that XYZ has 
not yet “learned” to devise efficient institu- 
tions. The important question is why XYZ has 
not yet “learned.” 

Beyond this kind of intellectual stimulus, or 
horizon-broadening, lies an even more impor- 
tant justification for the investigation of the 
public finance institutions of other countries— 
its value for programs of economic stability 
and development. Technical assistance for un- 
der-developed countries forces examination of 
the public finances of these countries. Govern- 
mental machinery is generally used for plan- 
ning and directing developmental programs. 
Tax structures, government expenditures, and 
budgetary procedures must be capable of im- 
plementing economic development and the 
public finances of a country should be analyzed 
in relation to the whole context of this devel- 
opment. Beyond this, it is important to investi- 
gate the problem of the transferability of pub- 
lic finance techniques and institutions. 

The problem of transferability is, of course, 
common to all areas of technical assistance, al- 
though it has different attributes in different 
circumstances. It is sometimes possible to spray 
an area with DDT, cut back the incidence of 
malaria, and reduce the death rate. Spraying 
with DDT is a transferable technique. It can 
be used in advanced industrial countries or in 
underdeveloped countries—although the ef- 
fects will be very different. When we come to 
fiscal techniques we are not so sure what is 
transferable and what is not. Is a capital 


budget system a prerequisite in a country 
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where government-financed investment pro- 


grams are under way? Should consumption . 


taxes be used to restrict inflationary tendencies 
in an underdeveloped economy where living 
standards are already very low? 

It is easier to ask the questions than to 
answer them. There is a great deal that stu- 
dents of economics and public administration 
do not know about the processes of economic 
development and the role of government 
therein. Rather obviously, a first step in under- 
standing these processes is the acquisition of 
additional descriptive material about particu- 
lar countries. Such material may lay the basis 
for getting at the more significant issues in the 
transferability of techniques, fiscal or otherwise. 


I 


HE Fiscal Division of the Department of 
Economic Affairs of the United Nations has 
initiated a series of country studies of public 
finance which will go a considerable way in 
providing the factual background needed for 
an analytical study of comparative public fi- 
nance. These studies are of two types—infor- 
mation papers, of which four have been pub- 
lished to date, and public finance surveys, of 
which one has been released." 
The information papers, as the title implies, 
are factual presentations; their descriptive ma- 
terial is generally limited to the identification 


1 The public finance information papers and the pub- 
lic finance surveys are by no means the only source of 
recent data on comparative public finance. In a series 
called “Public Finance Data” the Fiscal Division of the 
UN released during 1948 and 1949 summary studies of 
some twenty-three countries. It has also published two 
special studies, The Effects of Taxation on Foreign 
Trade and Investment, 1950; and Budgetary Structure 
and Classification of Government Accounts, 1951. The 
Statistical Yearbook of the United Nations in 1948 and 
in 1949-50 contains summary tables on central govern- 
ment finances of all member nations. Regional surveys 
by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
and the Economic Commission for Europe provide ad- 
ditional data for 1948 and 1949. The Statistics Division 
of the International Monetary Fund and the Fiscal 
Division of the Secretariat sponsor a questionnaire on 
central government financial statistics. The results are 
summarized each month in IMF's International Finan- 
cial Statistics. In addition, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration has published a number of data books 
which record the public finance transactions of recipi- 
ent countries. The Organization for European Coopera- 
tion also publishes government financial data in its an- 
nual reports. 
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of trends and major changes in the character 
of a country’s public finance institutions. The 
surveys go considerably beyond the descriptive 
level to an evaluation of institutional changes. 
It is anticipated that public finance studies of 
both types will continue as part of the responsi- 
bilities of the UN Fiscal Division.? Before ex- 
ploring some of the implications of public fi- 
nance research of this type, the nature and 
contents of each of these documents will be 
described. 

The Egypt paper consists of 12 pages of de- 
scriptive material covering major recent 
changes in the finances of the central govern- 
ment and 18 pages of tabular material on re- 
ceipts, expenditures, economic indexes, the 
public debt, and the general balance sheet of 
the central government. Many of the data start 
with 1937/38; war and postwar trends are an- 
alyzed; some of the series include estimates for 
the year 1949/50. In the descriptive material 
no effort is made to evaluate the decisions or 
actions of the Egyptian Government. 

The trends in government expenditures in 
Egypt, when compared with movements in 
wholesale prices, would indicate that there has 
been no expansion in the real volume of gov- 
ernment activity during this period. The finan: 
cial volume of outlays has increased fourfold; ; 
but the price level has increased even more 
rapidly. The largest increases in government 
outlays have been in the national defense cate- 
gory, which was 5 per cent of the budget in 
1939 and 17 per cent (estimated) in 1950. Debt 
service has declined, proportionately; civil ex- 
penditure has declined; social welfare outlays 
have kept about even pace and public works 
outlays have increased modestly. 

The Egyptian five-year plan for economic 
development was initiated in 1946, but has 
thus far progressed rather slowly. In 1948/49 
actual expenditure was 80 per cent of the 
planned rate, but this amounted to only 7.4 
million pounds in a total budget expenditure 
of 183.4 million pounds. Between 1939 and 
1950 the Egyptian tax structure shifted some- 
what in the direction of increased reliance on 


* For an excellent survey of the public finance activi- 
ties of the League of Nations and of the United Nations 
see Josef Berolzheimer, “International Statistics on Gov- 
ernment Finances and Activities,” 3 National Tax Jour- 
nal pp. 134-52 (June, 1950). 
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direct taxes. In 1939 income taxes were an in- 
significant 2 per cent of total receipts; in 1950 
it is estimated that they will amount to 18 per 
cent of the total. 

The public debt of the central government 
increased about 50 per cent in Egypt from 1937 
to 1948, but its composition has been drasti- 
cally altered. In 1943 the foreign debt (then go 
per cent of the total) was wholly converted to 
domestic obligations through the sterling bal- 
ances available to the Egyptian government 
from Allied military purchases. 

The budget structure of the Egyptian cen- 
tral government is reasonably comprehensive. 
Commercial-type enterprises and all develop- 
mental undertakings are included. Capital 
outlays are listed separately in the budget, un- 
der the heading of “new works.” Budget sur- 
pluses are transferred to a general reserve fund, 
which is also used to finance certain extraordi- 
nary expenditures and debt redemptions. Out- 
lays from the general reserve fund are extra- 
bu 

It would appear from the limited informa- 
tion provided that the public finances of Egypt 
have not yet been fully harnessed to the task 
either of economic development or of eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

The Colombia paper is of about the same 
magnitude and scope as the Egypt paper (18 
pages of descriptive material and 20 pages of 
statistical data) and covers the period 1937-48. 
The data reveal a country which has made con- 
siderable progress in the development of or- 
derly public finance. From 1937 to 1948, budget 
expenditures increased by 400 per cent; if al- 
lowance is made for changing price levels 
there was an approximate doubling of real out- 
lays over the period. Tax receipts did not keep 
pace with expenditures and mounting deficits 
have been financed in large part by central 
bank credit. 

The expansion in central government ex- 
penditures in Colombia came about largely 
through capital outlays, which increased from 
one-fourth to one-third of budget expenditures 
between 1937 and 1948. This expansion was 
implemented by previously established agen- 
cies—the Industrial Development Institute, the 
Municipal Development Fund, and the Agri- 
cultural, Industrial and Mining Credit Bank. 
In the period social services about held their 


own in the proportionate distribution of 
budget expenditures; debt service and 
civil expenditures declined slightly. 

During this 10-year period the Colombian 
tax structure underwent a drastic shift. In 1937 
direct taxes made up only 23.6 per cent of 
total tax receipts; additional income tax levies 
in 1944 and 1948 pushed the direct tax compo- 
nent to more than half the total in 1948. Like 
most central governments during these years, 
Colombia expanded its debt—from about 260 
million pesos to 540 million pesos. All of the 
increase was in domestic debt; foreign debt de- 
clined slightly. 

The Colombian budget system does not in- 
clude all central government financial activi- 
ties. The major developmental and credit insti- 
tutions are excluded, with the result that a 
comprehensive picture of government opera- 
tions cannot be obtained. The budget revision 
initiated in 1950 is expected to improve the 
pattern of financial reporting within the exist- 
ing scope of the bucget, but will apparently do 
little to make budget data more comprehen- 
sive in character. It may be anticipated that 
the Currie Mission will generate additional 
oressures for tax and budget reform in Colom- 

The Jtaly paper is a more th i 
presentation than either the Egypt or Colom- 
bia paper. An initial description of 50 pages is 
followed by a statistical summary of go pages. 
The paper also gives some evaluation of recent 
developments. 

The period surveyed is 1937/38 to 1948/49 
and, in spite of the lack of comprehensive data 
for much of the war period, a reasonably clear 
picture emerges of recent trends in Italian cen- 
tral government finance. The period does not 
show an over-all increase in budget expendi- 
tures, after adjustment for changing prices; in 
fact, 1948/49 outlays amount to only about 68 
per cent of 1938/39. The major reduction in 
central government outlays has come in the 
military component. In 1938/39 this classifica- 
tion accounted for 44 per cent of the total; in 
1947/48 it was down to 12.7 per cent. An in- 
crease toward 17 per cent was projected for 
1949/50. Between 1938/39 and 1950/51 social 
service outlays about doubled as a proportion 
of budget expenditures, and capital outlays in- 
creased slightly. 
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The Itajian tax system, in the ten years sur- 
veyed, appears to have become more regres- 
sive, with an increase in indirect taxation and 
increasing problems of tax avoidance. Public 
debt increased sixteen-fold, but the price level 
increased about three times as rapidly, with a 
corresponding diminution in the real debt bur- 
den and a reduction in debt service as a pro- 
portion of total outlays. 

The financial reporting of the central gov- 
ernment in Italy does not permit measurement 
of a true cash deficit or of the total volume of 
financial transactions undertaken by the gov- 
ernment. The Treasury makes delayed pay- 
ment on prior year appropriations, which gives 
rise to residui—which may represent unex- 
pended appropriations for such programs as 
public works. In some instance credits voted 
by Parliament have been utilized as the basis 
for loan finance from the Bank of Italy or from 
commercial banks, and these unliquidated ob- 
ligations may also form part of the residui. 

The Italian budget structure does not fol- 
low a consistent pattern. Traditional state en- 
terprises, for example, fiscal monopolies and 
the state railways, are included in the budget. 
The recently developed enterprise activities, 
such as the Institute for Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion, are largely outside the budget. Attempts 
at budget reform have met with little success 
to date. The basic structure of the budget 
rests on two categories—“effective receipts and 
expenditures” and “movement of capital.” The 
latter is not a true capital account, but shows 
certain loans and advances to private firms and 
local governments, repayments of loans, and 
some borrowing operations. The Italian system 
of financial reporting does not reveal the gov- 
ernment’s total contribution to capital forma- 
tion or its total contribution to levels of eco- 
nomic activity. 

The Jran information paper, in coverage 
and character, is similar to the Jtaly paper. 
Sixty pages of descriptive material trace the 
development of public finances from 1938/39 
to 1949/50; 40 pages of appendix describe the 
history of the Iranian income tax and provide 
details on budget receipts and expenditures. 

Government activities in Iran have not kept 
pace with inflation. In the period from 
1939/40 to 1949/50, the budget increased four- 
fold, wholesale prices fivefold, and the cost of 
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living sevenfold. The inflation caused a re-di- 
rection of government expenditures. Appar- 
ently a major, but not wholly satisfactory, ef- 
fort was made to maintain the real wages of 
government employees; administrative costs 
increased from 29 to 46 per cent of the budget, 
and social services from 7 to 11 per cent. The 
effort to maintain real outlays in these sectors 
was accompanied by a decline in capital ex- 
penditures—from 40 to 14 per cent of the 
budget. The seven-year development plan, es- 
tablished in 1949, contemplates an eventual 
level of expenditures which would restore capi- 
tal outlays to their former importance in Iran- 
ian government programs. 

The tax system of Iran depends heavily on 
fiscal monopolies (e.g., tobacco, opium, sugar, 
tea, cotton, wheat) and customs duties. These 
two categories made up about two-thirds of all 
revenues in the period. The income tax dates 
to 1930, but in 1937/38 it brought in only 12 
per cent of the tax revenues; by 1949/50 it had 
increased to 16 per cent. Land and inheritance 
taxes are insignificant. Uncollected taxes are 
estimated at about g per cent of 1949/50 re- 
ceipts. Nontax revenues are about one-third of 
central government receipts. Of these the most 
important are oil royalties, which amounted to 


‘about 11 per cent of total revenue (tax and 


nontax) in 1948/49. 

The fiscal organization of Iran is highly cen- 
tralized in the Ministry of Finance. The Cen- 
tral Budget Department is located here, as is 
revenue administration. There are no impor- 
tant local government responsibilities in Iran. 
The budget system is reasonably comprehen- 
sive. After some experimentation with a sepa- 
rate budget for commercial type activities, the 
government returned in 1945/46 to a system 
under which the net results of these activities 
are reflected in the general budget. It is not 
possible, however, to appraise with accuracy 
the total economic character of government 
operations; data on the use of reserve accounts, 
for example, are lacking. 

Iranian public debt increased very little in 
the decade; the increase was financed largely 
by central bank borrowing. Foreign debt hold- 
ings are insignificant, and the total public debt 
is less than a year’s budget receipts. The public 
debt picture appears to be one of the few really 
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bright spots in Iranian central government fi- 
nance 


The Public Finance Survey of Venezuela is 
a comprehensive examination of the govern- 
ment structure of that country as reflected in 
public finance institutions. The Survey is both 
historical and analytical. The major presenta- 
tion is contained in 62 pages; one appendix de- 
scribes basic revenue statutes; a second pre- 
sents statistical material for the years 1936/37 
to 1950/51. The Survey makes two notable con- 
tributi»ns—one iri its description of fiscal ad- 
ministration in Venezuela and the other in its 
summary chapter discussion of the fiscal basis 
for economic stability and development. 

The current fiscal position of Venezuela is 
generally excellent. The foreign debt is nil; 
the public debt is low; the Treasury has cash 
surpluses equal to one-fifth of annual budget 
expenditures; gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings equal 80 per cent of budget expenditures. 
But the favorable position is supported by one 
crop—oil. About 60 per cent of Treasury reve- 
nues, in one form or another, come from this 
single resource. The paper describes the rela- 
tion between oil and the Venezuelan treasury 
as one of “mutual importance.” 

The generally prosperous state of the Vene- 
zuelan economy in the past decade has been 
matched by a substantial growth in the public 
sector. The volume of government receipts and 
expenditures increased fivefold over prewar 
years; during this period retail prices about 
doubled. This is a high degree of economic 
stability in these years for a country at the 
stage of economic development of Venezuela. 

Between 1936/37 and 1950/51 the pattern 
of expenditures of the central government has 
shifted in the direction of greatly increased 
emphasis on public works and social services. 
The departments of war, navy, foreign affairs, 
and finance have expanded proportionately 
far less than the departments concerned with 
development, health, welfare, and education. 
The pattern of tax receipts has also undergone 
substantial modifications. The Survey reclassi- 
fies government receipts in terms of revenues 
derived from wealth and income and revenues 
derived from commodities and services. Reve- 
nues from the former category were about 27 
per cent of the total in 1936/37 and about 61 
per cent in 1948/49. This shift has been ac- 
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complished by the income tax, first imposed in 
1942, and subsequently expanded. The result 
is a tax system which is much more progres- 
sive than during the 1930's. The largest single 
source of revenue continues to be royalties on 
oil production, and the Venezuelan tax sys- 
tem demonstrates that oil can be taxed in a 
large number of ways. 

Patterns of fiscal control in Venezuela are 
significant in at least two respects. First, a 
large number of legal entities—autonomous in- 
stitutions—have been established outside the 
framework of the general budget. They in- 
clude some of the most important develop- 
mental and financial activities of the country. 
The budget shows all government contribu- 
tions to and receipts from these institutions 
but does not reflect the net results of their 
operations. Second, about go per cent of the 
budgets of the states consist of allocations 
from centrally collected revenue. This makes 
possible a well coordinated central-state fiscal 
policy. 

Venezuelan fiscal policy appears to have 
made major contributions to economic stabil- 
ity and development in the past decade. The 
cash balances have undoubtedly dampened 
down inflationary tendencies, and the resource 
development projects have initiated a desirable 
diversification of the economy. 


II 

—— of the combined experience of 

these five countries suggests some conclu- 
sions. It is evident that central government ac- 
tivities are not uniformly increasing in all 
countries of the world. Of the five countries 
surveyed, only Colombia and Venezuela had 
an expansion, in real terms, in the public sec- 
tor of the economy. In the other three coun- 
tries the total volume of receipts and expendi- 
tures mounted sharply, but the price inflation 
of these years absorbed the bulk of the in- 
crease. Inflation in these countries has altered 
the character of central government programs. 
Traditional civil functions, and even social 
welfare, have not kept pace, as a result of a 
drop in the real wages of government em- 
ployees and the failure to increase social wel- 
fare outlays as prices rose. Where expansion 
has taken place it has usually been in develop- 
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mental programs. It takes an effective govern- 
ment administration to cope with inflation; a 
“weak” government will be further weakened 
by its impact. 

These five countries have also, without ex- 
ception, moved toward self-sufficiency in loan 
finance. Public debt is increasingly domesti- 
cally held. The foreign bondholder as a source 
of finance is less important today than he was 
ten years ago. Similar developments have oc- 
curred in private finance, reflecting a growth 
in private savings and increased financial self- 
sufficiency of underdeveloped countries. The 
growth of domestic savings has been accom- 
panied by a moderate trend toward more pro- 
gressive tax structures. Income taxes have gen- 
erally been strengthened, although effective 
income tax administration remains a crucial 
problem. 

The increased worldwide interest in pro- 
grams for economic development has not yet 
been matched in performance. All five coun- 
tries have planned additional expenditures for 
public works and resource development, but 
programs have usually lagged behind the 
planned rates. In none of the countries sur- 
veyed have public finance institutions been 
fully geared to the requirements of economic 
stability and development. 

One of the major handicaps to the more 
effective utilization of fiscal techniques is the 
laggard development of central government 
financial reporting. The budget may not be 
comprehensive, or the public accounts may 
not be presented in a meaningful form. Im- 
proved financial reporting may be a prereq- 
uisite to, and at least must accompany, a 
government-sponsored developmental program. 

It may be useful to suggest a set of “mini- 
mum requirements” for government financial 
information. Central budget offices or legisla- 
tive committees may put forward alternative 
or additional requirements. The ones sug- 
gested here are relevant for central government 
economic programing. 

1. Government accounts should reveal the 
economic effect of receipts, expenditures, and 
public debt operations. This requirement 
means that: 

a, Receipts should be classified as “direct” 
or “indirect.” For example, government reve- 
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nues from commodity taxes should be dis- 
tinguished from revenues from income taxes 
levied on individuals and business enterprise. 

b. Expenditures should be classified to re- 
veal whether payments are made for goods and 
services currently produced or as transfers, 
that is, for such purposes as social insurance 
benefits which, in accordance with conven- 
tional description, add to the income of in- 
dividuals with no counterpart in increased cur- 
rent output. Expenditure classifications should 
also reveal the government's contribution to 
the nation’s capital formation. 

c. Public debt accounts should reveal the 
type of funds invested in government securi- 
ties, such as personal savings, institutional 
savings, or central bank credit creation. 

With this type of information (and many 
refinements could be added) it should be pos- 
sible for budget officials and government plan- 
ning authorities to estimate, with reasonable 
accuracy, effects of changes in government op- 
erations on levels of economic activity within a 
country. In particular, it should be possible to 
determine whether the central government is 
changing its rate of contribution to inflation- 
ary and deflationary tendencies. If national 
income estimates are also available, it should 
be possible to determine the relationship be- 
tween government activity and the total of a 
nation’s economic activity. 

2. Government accounts should identify, 
where possible, all public undertakings—in- 
come-producing operations which are con- 
ducted under government auspices—whether 
within or outside established departments and 
agencies. The last two decades have brought, 
in almost every country, a substantial growth 
in this type of activity. Often these activities 
are wholly extra-budgetary, sporadically and 
incompletely reported. The justification which 
is sometimes suggested for this kind of “ir- 
regularity” is that control by central budget 
offices, or by the legislature, will discourage 
effective, aggressive administration of the un- 
dertakings. It should be possible, however, in 
most countries, to establish uniform reporting 
without imposing restrictions on effective ac- 
tion. The reporting is needed to determine the 
economic and financial effects of the public 
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undertakings on the whole program of the 
central government. 

3. Government accounts should reveal the 
nature and disposition of assets controlled by 
public authority. The Swedish government 
inaugurated the capital budget in 1925, not 
for purposes of public works planning, and 
certainly not to justify deficit financing, but 
to assist in the effective custodianship of assets. 
This is still good budgetary practice, although 
there are many controversial issues in the defi- 
nition of “assets,” and difficulties in the appli- 
cation of depreciation accounting. Effective 
government control over assets requires a capi- 
tal account for income-producing activities 
and for departments and agencies that are 
responsible for acquiring, maintaining, or op- 
erating capital equipment. A capital account 
is most obviously required for government 
agencies with responsibility for resource de- 
velopment. Here the capital account, and its 
relation to the central government budget, be- 
comes the yardstick for measuring perform- 
ance. It may be noted parenthetically that the 
United States government has been most lag- 
gard in the development of techniques for 
asset control. 

If these are minimum requirements in re- 
porting government financial data for pur- 
poses of economic stability and development, 
and if underdeveloped countries are (by defi- 
nition!) interested in economic development, 
why, then, are the minimum requirements so 
seldom attained? Alternatively, what can be 
done, within or from outside a country, to 
initiate reforms in the presentation of financial 
data and, indeed, in the whole area of fiscal 
management? 

We know that it takes more than a technical 
assistance mission. A mission can survey the 
state of affairs; it can recommend; it cannot 
initiate. The power of initiation must come 
from within a country. Clearly, unless a re- 
form movement is in existence, or can be 
called into existence, a technical assistance 
mission in the fiscal field can accomplish very 
little. 

It seems likely that most technical assistance 
missions for fiscal affairs reveal little that is 
not known to government officials in the coun- 
try under review. The mission finds that tax 


collection is inefficient, that budgetary review 
is inadequate, that government accounting 
methods are obsolete. Almost exact parallels 
can be found in the hundreds of “mission” re- 
ports on property taxation in such places as 
Pipsisewah County, U.S.A. It turns out that 
property tax assessments vary tremendously on 
similar property, that review procedures are 
inadequate, that equalization is badly done. 
The citizens knew it before the “mission,” al- 
though the situation is now somewhat better 
documented and possibly dramatized for new 
public attention. The recommendations may 
or may not be implemented. Most of the “mis- 
sion” reports on property taxation have not 
been, with the result that property tax admin- 
istration is underdeveloped in almost every 
jurisdiction in the United States. And yet the 
techniques for improvement have been known 
for a long ‘time, and even occasionally prac- 
ticed. 

At this stage in our knowledge of the proc- 
esses of change in economic and administrative 
institutions one can only speculate on the 
causal elements. We know, for example, that 
efficiency in governmental affairs is not un- 
dertaken for its own sake, that reform move- 
ments are generally initiated because some 
group sees the possibility for either absolute or 
relative improvement in its economic or po- 
litical position. We also know that once a re- 
form movement in governmental affairs is 
under way, it develops a certain momentum 
of its own and can often go far beyond the 
correction of the shortcomings which called it 
into existence. 

It also appears that reform in public finance 
usually does not proceed according to any 
established scale of priorities. Revenue ad- 
ministration is not improved before new taxes 
are added; a capital budget is not delayed until 
after the budget has been made more compre- 
hensive. A number of things will be done at 
the same time, in order to exploit fully the 
self-generating process. 

If economic and administrative reform in 
the fiscal field proceeds as a total process, and 
not as a step-by-step affair, why, then, is it 
important to stress the adequacy of govern- 
mental financial reporting? The answer is that 
even though fiscal reform is a process and a 
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totality, the reform must start at some one 
point. Where governmental financial report- 
ing includes the measurement of the economic 
effect of government operations, the control of 
public undertakings, and the effective custo- 
dianship of assets, it is no longer in the “tech- 
nical” category. The development of this type 
of information becomes part of the process by 
which administrators and the citizenry at large 
come to understand the character of and the 
possibilities for improvement in their govern- 
mental programs. The consequences may not 


be unlike what happens with the introduction 
of performance budgeting. The administrator 
and the budget officer who were previously im- 
mersed in the detail of personal services sched- 
ules are now required to think in terms of the 
programs and activities of their agency. A 
small-scale revolution in the outlook of the 
administrator may follow from a change in 
the type of budget presentation. Financial 
reporting, broadly conceived, falls in the cate- 
gory of techniques which help people to help 
themseves. 


| 
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Contemporary Topics 


Compiled by Public Administration Clearing House 


United Nations Postal Service 

Under a postal agreement signed on March 
28, 1951, by Secretary General Trygve Lie and 
Warren R. Austin, Chief U.S. Representative 
to the UN, the U.S. Post Office Department 
will operate the UN Post Office at the UN 
Headquarters, with the UN supplying stamps 
free of charge. These stamps will be valid only 
on mail posted at the Permanent Headquar- 
ters, which will be postmarked “United Na- 
tions, New York.” Stamps will be issued in 
eleven regular denominations from one cent 
to one dollar, and in four airmail denomina- 
tions from six to twenty-five cents. 

The first issues will probably be available by 
the middle of September when the operations 
of the UN Postal Administration will start. 

This, the first postal service established by 
an international organization, will serve dele- 
gates, Secretariat members, and anyone with 
business to transact in the Headquarters. The 
UN Post Office will not serve the ordinary 
postal requirements of New York residents un- 
connected with the UN. 


International Sanitary Regulations 

A new code of international sanitary rules 
was unanimously approved at the concluding 
session of the World Health Organization in 
Geneva on May 25. These regulations, which 
will come into force October 1, 1951, will con- 
solidate and replace numerous existing inter- 
national conventions established to control 
and prevent the spreading of infectious dis- 
eases by sea and air traffic. The new code re- 
moves a number of present restrictions on 
travel which in the light of new medical 
knowledge are unnecessary. Provision is made 
for constant review of the sanitary code to meet 
developments in scientific knowledge. 


as well as minimum regulations—thus avoid- 
ing the problem faced by health experts in the 
past in attempting to prevent nations from 
establishing unnecessary health regulations for 
commercial or political reasons. 

Under WHO rules, no national ratification 
of these regulations is required. If a member 
state does not file reservations within nine 
months it is automatically bound by the regu- 
lations. 


College of Europe 

The College of Europe, located in the City 
of Bruges, Belgium, was established at the 
initiative of the Council of Europe “to train a 
carefuly chosen group of graduates in the ad- 
ministrative, social, and cultural problems of 
the [European] continent, with the aim of 
preparing for the service of a United Europe 
to be.” Thirty-seven graduate students from 
thirteen European countries, Egypt, and the 
United States are enrolled in the current term. 

The college has a permanent faculty of eight 
professors, and forty-five visiting professors co- 
operated in the instruction during the first 
term. Among those offering lecture series in 
this period were Salvador de Madariaga, Span- 
ish philosopher; Harold Butler, British econ- 
omist and diplomat; Lord Orr, former di- 
rector-general of FAO; Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
French author; and many other scholars, ad- 
ministrators, and political leaders from all over 
the world. 

Because any European union which may de- 
velop is quite certain to be federal in char- 
acter, the college has been particularly inter- 
ested in bringing to its students instruction 
in federal government and administration as 
exemplified in the experience of the United 
States. 
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Japan Public Administration Clearing 
House 


The Tokyo Institute for Municipal Re- 
search and six other local government associa- 
tions have joined to establish the Japan Public 
Administration Clearing House and to make 
preliminary plans for creating a center for 
service to local governments and administra- 
tors along the lines of the “Thirteen-thirteen” 
group in Chicago. 

In response to a request from Tamon Naeda, 
president of the Tokyo Institute, the Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, is 
sending an adviser to Japan for a period of six 
to nine months. 

George A. Warp, of the University of Min- 
nesota, has been given a leave of absence to 
accept this assignment. Mr. Warp, an assistant 
professor of political science at the University 
of Minnesota, has been previously associated 
with PACH and with the Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Virginia. From 
1945 to 1948 he served as legal adviser to the 
civil information and education section and 
deputy chief of the religious and cultural re- 
sources divisions of General MacArthur's 
headquarters in Tokyo. 


Technical Assistance Conference on Pub- 
lic Administration 


The UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion sponsored a series of meetings beginning 
June 18 at UN headquarters in New York, 
bringing together an international group of 
experts in the field of public administration 
to advise TAA in planning its work with 
countries seeking aid in the public administra- 
tion field. The two main objectives of the con- 
ference were (1) to develop some kind of test- 
ing device, such as a checklist or questionnaire, 
to provide the TAA with background informa- 
tion on the state of administrative develop- 
ment in a country requesting aid, and (2) to 
formulate a series of basic steps that govern- 
ments in new or less developed countries might 
use as a guide for improvement of their ad- 
ministrative structures. 
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International Development Authority 


Creation of an international development 
authority to make grants-in-aid to underde- 
veloped countries in such fields as education, 
public health, and local administration was 
recommended in a report submitted by a panel 
of five UN economists to a commission of the 
Economic and Social Council in May. The re- 
port, which was prepared at the request of 
ECOSOC, also recommends that the UN ex- 
plore the possibility of setting up an interna- 
tional finance corporation to make equity 
investments and lend to private organizations 
in underdeveloped countries. 

The recommendations contained in the UN 
report are similar to those made by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Board on International De- 
velopment in their report, Partners in Prog- 
ress (see Spring, 1951, Review, p. 144). 


Technical Assistance 


Two subjects have been receiving new em- 
phasis during recent months in connection 
with the various programs of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries—(1) more at- 
tention to the necessity for consideration of the 
public administration aspects of these pro- 
grams and (2) recognition of the desirability 
of more on-the-spot training and coordination 
at the country level to insure integration of the 
various specialized programs into a balanced 
whole. 

One of the most outstanding evidences of 
the emphasis on public administration came 
at the meeting of the UN Technical Assistance 
Committee last February when Isador Lubin, 
a U.S. representative, made numerous refer- 
ences in a statement before the committee to 
the need for greater attention to activity in the 
field of public administration. At the same 
meeting Hugh Keenleyside, director general 
of the UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, commented in connection with his own 
report that “no complaint could have pleased 
him more” since the Administration had 
feared that their plans for the coming year 
might be subject to criticism on the ground 
that too much emphasis had been given to 
that subject. Mr. Keenleyside reported that a 
public administration unit had been estab- 
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lished at UN headquarters consisting of a 
nucleus of experts as regular staff members, to 
be assisted by consultants employed on a tem- 
porary basis. 

Attention to the administrative aspects of 
technical assistance programs was also evident 
in several of the Point IV programs announced 
by the U.S. Department of State during recent 
months, notably in the agreement with the 
American University at Beirut where a grant 
has been made for training Near Eastern tech- 
nicians in agriculture, engineering, preventive 
medicine, economics, finance, and public ad- 
ministration, and in the agreement with the 
Government of Egypt which includes provi- 
sion for the training of local staffs there in the 
operation and administration of the social se- 
curity program. 

The desirability of providing technical 
training on-the-spot and in cooperation with 
all related assistance programs was stressed in 
the discussions of the U.S.-UNESCO Policy 
Commission which met in Washington during 
May to formulate the U.S. position to be sup- 
ported at the UNESCO meeting in Paris this 
summer. Point IV agreements signed with the 
Near East Foundation and with Athens Col- 
lege in Greece likewise stress the importance of 
relating technical assistance programs to the 
culture of the countries concerned and sup- 
porting programs already under way rather 
than trying to impose completely new activi- 
ties on their existing patterns. In response to 
a request from the Indonesian government, 
the UN has appointed a technical assistance 
resident representative for Indonesia—Sir Mirga 
Ismail, former Prime Minister of Mysore, of 
Jaypur, and of Hyderabad, who has had a dis- 
tinguished career as an administrator of de- 


velopment programs. 


Administration of Foreign Affairs 


The Brookings Institution report entitled 
The Administration of Foreign Affairs and 
Overseas Operations was published in July by 
the Bureau of the Budget, for which it was pre- 

Current interest in the report has centered 
on its recommendations for the administration 
of the new Mutual Security Program. Al- 
though giving qualified endorsement to plans 


for the administration of that program jointly 
by the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the report suggests that under 
some circumstances it may be necessary to es- 
tablish a director of military and economic aid 
in the Executive Office of the President in 
order to move the program forward rapidly. 

The report also urges consideration of an 
alternative proposal for the development of 
the National Security Council. This proposal 
calls for the establishment of a full-time vice 
chairman of the council with responsibility 
under the President for executive leadership in 
all phases of national security policy. The 
President himself is the chairman of the coun- 
cil, and the report notes that in recent months 
he has presided at the meetings and actively 
controlled its agenda. 

The broad scope of the report is indicated 
by its nine chapter titles, as follows: factors 
basic to the conduct of foreign relations in the 
world today; recent developments in govern- 
ment organization affecting foreign affairs; key 
elements of administrative doctrine for major 
governmental units; organization for the con- 
duct of foreign economic programs; the De- 
partment of Defense and the conduct of for- 
eign affairs; the role of the Department of State 
in program operation and coordination; rep- 
resentation in foreign countries; personnel ad- 
ministration for overseas civilian staffs; and 
coordination through interdepartmental com- 
mittees. 

Three features of the report may be of 
special long-term interest. One is the treatment 
of executive department vs. staff agency con- 
cepts of the nature of the Department of State, 
in which the report argues that the executive 
department concept must be controlling. A 
second is the suggestion for the eventual or- 
ganization of a new executive department 
modeled somewhat on the Department of De- 
fense. This would be a department of foreign 
affairs, within which there would be several 
subordinate “administrative departments,” a 
term invented by the report to parallel the 
“military departments” that constitute De- 
fense. A third feature is the extended treat- 
ment of various problems of the Executive Of- 
fice of the President. The report probably con- 
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tains more factual material and more analysis 
of organization at the Executive Office level 
than has previously appeared in any public 
document, although stating that it has not at- 
tempted “to deal with it conclusively.” The 
final paragraph of the report suggests the need 
for further study of the Executive Office. 


Delegation of Authority 


President Truman has asked the heads of 
all executive departments and agencies to re- 
view their programs and operations to deter- 
mine whether sufficient authority has been 
delegated to responsible officials in field es- 
tablishments to permit effective operation at 
that level. The President points out in his let- 
ter to the agency heads that recent improve- 
ments have been made in the provision of per- 
sonnel, fiscal, property, and other services by 
central agencies of the government to assist the 
strengthening of field operations. He also em- 
phasizes the special desirability, as a defense 
measure, of field offices being in a position to 
continue operations if central offices or head- 
quarters should become inoperative. 

The President has asked the director of the 


Bureau of the Budget to secure reports from 
the departments and agencies to determine the 
extent of present delegations of authority to 
field activities and to prepare a summary of 
this information for the President's considera- 
tion. 


Federal Administrators Examination 

The Civil Service Commission is using a 
new kind of test measuring administrative 
judgment and knowledge of public affairs to 
help federal agencies find the administrative 
talent they need to run the expanding defense 
mobilization programs. The examination is a 
multiple-choice test which has the important 
advantages in the present emergency of being 
relatively easy to administer to large numbers 
of applicants and quick to grade. 

Circulars announcing this Federal Adminis- 
trators Examination were distributed through 
field offices and by personnel officers and su- 
pervisors in federal establishments during the 
last two weeks of March. Eligibility was re- 
stricted to persons already employed by the 
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federal government at grade GS-12 or above 
($6,400), the object being to identify people 
already in the government in positions of some 
responsibility who might be transferred from 
nondefense to defense agencies or promoted to 
positions of greater importance. 

Forty-seven hundred people (about equally 
divided between Washington and the field) 
took the examination on April 28. By May 23 
all of the papers had been graded and lists of . 
those who had passed were in the hands of 
agency officers. 

As might have been expected, the majority 
of those who took the test were in grades 12 and 
13, but there was a fair representation from 
the higher grades. As might have been ex- 
pected, also, about a third of the candidates 
were currently serving in administrative staff 
positions. However, substantial numbers, who 
classified as lawyers, engineers, social scientists, 
and “miscellaneous,” indicate that the purpose 
of the examination—to uncover additional ad- 
ministrative talent—was successfully achieved. 
The commission plans to check actual place- 
ment results after a period of about three 
months. 

The examination given on April 28 had be- 
hind it six years of experimental work by the 
Civil Service Commission in which it was as- 
sisted by the Federal Personnel Council and 
by various agency heads and other adminis- 
trative experts interested in the development 
of this type of test. During this period numer- 
ous validation tests were given to “guinea pig” 
groups in federal agencies and to selected in- 
dividuals in executive positions outside the 
government. 

Here is a sample of the multiple-choice type 
of question used in the examination: 


1. A number of national organizations require the 
approval of the headquarters office on all actions 
originating in the field offices, instead of following 
the alternate procedure of delegating authority for 
such actions. This requirement of headquarters’ re- 
view and approval is frequently unsatisfactory to 
the headquarters office itself. In general, the most 
frequent reason for the dissatisfaction in the head- 
quarters office is that 


A) headquarters may lack the information neces- 


sary for approving these cases 
B) field offices resent the review 
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C) the review causes delay 

D) it is felt that authority should be commensurate 
with responsibility 

E) clearance through a large number of divisions 
is required in most headquarters offices. 


Awards 


Frederick M. Davenport, chairman, Federal 
Personnel Council, received the third annual 
Stockberger award for being the most outstand- 
ing person in the government personnel field 
during 1950. 

The William A. Jump Memorial Founda- 
tion award this year went to Talcott W. Ed- 
minster, a field research employee in the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. This award, which is restricted to 
_ persons under thirty-two years of age, is given 
for outstanding and inspirational leadership 
in public administration. The citation to Mr. 
Edminster recognized particularly “his original 
contributions and unique accomplishments in 
drawing together the efforts of many different 
groups—farmers, community leaders, college 
and state officials, and federal agencies—to ef- 
fect the unified administration of soil and 
water conservation research programs in the 
Southeast United States.” 


Federal Reorganization 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951, provid- 
ing for the reorganization of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under a single ad- 
ministrator, went into effect on April go, 1951, 
despite the fact that a majority of those present 
and voting in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives had voted to reject the plan. 
This seeming contradiction came about be- 
cause of the provision in the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 requiring a constitutional majority 
to reject plans submitted thereunder—a pro- 
vision designed to insure reorganization plans 
against defeat by a minority of the full mem- 
bership. The vote in the House (where a con- 
stitutional majority is 218) was 200 to 196; the 
vote in the Senate (where a constitutional ma- 
jority is 49) was 41 to 33. The controversial 
RFC plan is the first reorganization plan pre- 
sented under the 1949 Act on which the vote 


was so Closely divided as to make the constitu- 
tional majority requirement decisive. 

Numerous changes in the structure and 
functions of the RFC have been made since its 
establishment in 1932 and several major pro- 
posals for its reorganization have been made 
since 1949 when the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended that it be placed in the Treasury 
Department with general responsibility for its 
supervision vested in the Secretary. A minority 
of the commission, holding that “lending” it- 
self was not a purpose, recommended that it be 
placed in the Department of Commerce where 
other aids to business are located. The ma- 
jority also suggested a congressional review of 
the direct lending authority of the RFC. 

An Administration proposal introduced on 
May 9, 1950 (Reorganization Plan No. 24), 
would have brought the RFC into the depart- 
mental structure by transferring it as a corpo- 
rate entity to the Department of Commerce, to 
be administered by the board of directors and 
officers of the corporation under the supervi- 
sion, coordination, and policy guidance of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The House of Representatives, on June 20, 
1950, approved this plan but the Senate, on 
July 6, 1950, approved a resolution of disap- 
proval, thus rejecting the plan. Those oppos- 
ing the plan argued that the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee had not completed 
a review it was making of the operations of the 
RFC and that the independence of the RFC 
would be curtailed by bringing it within the 
departmental structure. 

On February 5, 1951, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee reported that its sub- 
committee investigating the RFC favored S. 
514 and S. 515 which would replace the five- 
man board of directors with a single governor 
and would establish a board of review of five 
to review certain loan applications. Action on 
these bills was sidetracked by the presentation 
on February 19, 1951, of the Administration’s 
Plan No. 1, referred to above. 


Hearings on the nineteen reorganization 
measures introduced in Congress on March 15, 
(Spring, 1951, Review, page 145) began late in 
May before the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Thirteen 
of the nineteen measures introduced in the 
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Senate have been referred to this committee, 
and the chairman has indicated that he plans 
to hold hearings on most of them this year. 


Congress and the Federal Budget 


The increasing size and complexity of the 
fiscal requirements of the federal government 
continue to arouse in the public officials re- 
sponsible for reviewing and approving them 
an emotion for which the favorite word ap- 
pears to be “frustration.” 

The omnibus or “one-package” budget, 
which allows the Congress to consider all gov- 
ernment requests for funds in one comprehen- 
sive bill instead of in a number of separate 
bills, was abandoned this year after a one-year 
trial, as a result of action in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to drop the procedure 
it had adopted in the Eighty-first Congress 
which made this type of consideration possi- 
ble. 

A group of forty-seven senators, led by 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, is seeking a return to 
the omnibus system through the introduction 
in this session of a concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 27) which would formally change 
the House and Senate rules to provide for 
permanent use of the single appropriation sys- 
tem. 

A bill introduced by Senator John McClel- 
lan (S. 913) provides another approach to this 
problem of enabling the Congress to improve 
its consideration and action with regard to the 
annual budget requests submitted by the fed- 
eral departments and agencies. This bill, on 
which hearings were held in May, would set up 
a joint committee on the budget, composed of 
five members each from the House and Senate, 
to be served by a staff which would continu- 
ously scrutinize the operations of the federal 
agencies and sit in on the preliminary stages 
of the budget preparation. 

Among those testifying at the hearings were 
the top budget and accounting officers of the 
federal government. 

Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren ad- 
dressed his testimony mainly to the suggestion 
that had been made a few days earlier by the 
President of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants—that the General Accounting Of- 
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fice be given the job to do. Mr. Lindsay pointed 
out that the Congress had never implemented 
a provision in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 requiring the comptroller general 
to make an expenditure analysis of each agency 
in the executive branch of the government 
which would enable the Congress to determine 
whether public funds had been economically 
and efficiently administered and expended. 
The McClellan proposal for a continuing ex- 
amination would, he indicated, involve much 
more extensive operations than those required 
for that post-examination, and he questioned 
whether it could be handled adequately except 
on a highly selective spot-check basis. 

Budget Director Frederick J. Lawton sug- 
gested that any approach to the problem which 
involved the members of Congress more deeply 
in the complex details of the executive budget 
would be a mistake. He urged that congres- 
sional consideration be directed toward a 
broader view of the total budget operation 
which includes revenue requirements and new 
authorizing legislation as well as the agency 
requests for appropriations. On another aspect 
of the proposal, the director of the budget ex- 
pressed unequivocal disagreement. “I should 
like to make this point,” he said. “No matter 
what functions the Congress wishes to confer 
upon a joint committee or staff, I believe it is 
essential that the respective responsibilities of 
the Executive Branch for preparing and pre- 
senting the budget and of the Legislative 
Branch for reviewing and enacting that budget 
should be kept separate.” 

Two articles in the March, 1951, National 
Tax Journal support the view that the answer 
to effective congressional consideration of the 
fiscal requirements of the federal government 
is not to be found in increased preoccupation 
with the minutiae of the agency expenditures 
requests, although each has a different solu- 
tion to suggest. 

Herman C. Loeffler, in an article titled 
“Alice in Budget-Land,” recommends statu- 
tory changes which would eliminate the pres- 
ent confusion arising out of appropriations 
based on obligations. Mr. Loeffler’s proposal 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Base each annual appropriation solely on pay- 
ments for the goods and services to be actually de- 
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livered thereunder up to the end of the fiscal year 
and not beyond. 

2. Use go-day reserves, etc., to pay tardy bills for 
such deliveries when rendered after year’s end, i.e., 
after each June go. 

g- Use contract authorizations for all multi-year 
programs; make universal the present construction 
contract provision that annual expenditures under 
each contract are contingent on the size of the re- 
lated successive annual appropriations by Congress. 


Clinton Fielder, in an article titled “Reform 
of the Congressional Legislative Budget,” pro- 
poses that the Joint Legislative Budget Com- 
mittee established in 1946 be “resuscitated” 
and the concept of the legislative budget be ex- 
panded to include an economic budget (replac- 
ing the President's Economic Report), and that 
other procedural arrangements be made to en- 
able the Congress to use these documents to 
provide fiscal leadership and control. 


Survey of Government User Charges 


A survey of the existing system of fees and 
charges for services provided by the federal 
government is being made by the Bureau of 
the Budget as the basis for further study of the 
adequacy of such charges. The House Ways 
and Means Committee passed a resolution 
near the end of the last session of Congress re- 
questing the Bureau to make such a study, and 
there have been other indications, both in and 
out of Congress, of increasing public interest 
in this subject. A statement by President Tru- 
man expresses the view that “while it is not 
sound public policy to charge for all services 
of the Federal Government on a full cost basis, 
and many services should be provided free, the 
Government should receive adequate compen- 
sation for certain services primarily of direct 
benefit to limited groups.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has sent.to the 
heads of all executive departments and estab- 
lishments a questionnaire designed to obtain 
complete information concerning existing 
practices. No comprehensive list of these “gov- 
ernment-user” charges has ever been compiled, 
although a sample study covering 12 agencies 
was made a year ago by the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments (Fees for Special Services, Sen. Rep. 
2120, 81st Congress). 


The House Committee on Appropriations 
this year proposed a section relating to these 
charges in the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill for 1952. The committee's views are 
contained in H. Rep. 384, 82d Congress. 


Department Heads in State Government 


The changing position of heads of depart- 
ments in state government is analyzed in an 
article by Phillip Monypenny, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
Illinois, in the April, 1951, issue of State Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Monypenny points out that while 
the growing number and variety of state activ- 
ities has resulted in the creation of many new 
specialized functional operating units, the 
necessity for maintaining a reasonable span of 
control has made it desirable to limit the num- 
ber of new “unifunctional” departments. As a 
result, department heads today are called upon 
to administer “an aggregation of activities, re- 
lated in general purpose, b-ut utilizing differ- 
ent working methods.” Inevitably, in this situ- 
ation, the operating heads of the various units 
in a department must be given a large amount 
of independence and responsibility and the de- 
partment head must concentrate on the formu- 
lation of general policies and the maintenance 
of satisfactory standards of performance by 
the subordinate units under his control. To do 
this job of general management effectively, the 
department head generally requires increased 
staff assistance in the areas of financial control, 
personnel operations, investigation, reporting, 
and research, and he must leave the technical 
direction of the department's operations to the 
responsible unit heads. 

A department head who operates in this way 
has less detailed knowledge of the programs 
under his supervision, but his usefulness as a 
member of the executive group responsible 
for the total state program is likely to be en- 
hanced by his more generalized knowledge and 
experience. 


Annual Legislative Sessions 


Recent action by Michigan voters in ap- 
proving a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for annual sessions of the state legislature 
brings to ten the number of states with legisla- 
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tures which constitutionally must meet every 
year. The Michigan Legislature has met an- 
nually since 1940, but in the even years the 
meetings have been confined to special sessions 
which could consider only the matters sub- 
mitted by the Governor. Michigan's constitu- 
tional change sets no limits on what the legis- 
lators may consider in their new even-year ses- 
sions. 

Colorado and Arizona both adopted amend- 
ments to their constitutions calling for annual 
legislative meetings in last November's gen- 
eral election. Arizona’s amendment was a sim- 
ple proposal for an annual session but Colo- 
rado specifically limits its sessions in even-num- 
bered years to consideration of budgetary and 
tax questions. 

Similarly, California and Maryland limit 
their even-year sessions exclusively to budget, 
revenue, and tax matters. Both of these states 
adopted annual sessions in 1946. Other states 
with annual legislative sessions include Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina. 

Proponents of annual legislative sessions 
base their argument, in large part, on the dis- 
advantages of forecasting state revenue and 


making appropriations for more than two 
years into the future and on the tremendous 
expansion in the work of the legislatures dur- 


ing the past generation. 


Philadelphia Home Rule Charter 


The first home rule charter adopted by the 
city of Philadelphia takes into account the 
heavy administrative responsibilities involved 
in the job of managing a city of such size by 
providing for appointment of a managing di- 
rector to assist the mayor with his administra- 
tive duties. Under the terms of the charter, 
the managing director (who is appointed by 
the mayor without reference to the city coun- 
cil) appoints most of the department heads, 
subject to the approval of the mayor, and is 
responsible for supervision of these depart- 
ments’ activities. 

A similar position was provided to assist the 
mayor of Los Angeles in an amendment to the 
charter approved in an election on May 2g. In 
this case the appointment of the assistant, de- 
scribed as “city administrative officer,” was 
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made subject to confirmation by the city coun- 
cil, and it is specified that he “shall have ad- 
ministrative and executive ability as demon- 
strated by five years’ experience at the execu- 
tive or administrative level.” 


Trends in the City Manager Profession 


Increasing professionalization of the posi- 
tion of city manager is indicated by the annual 
summary of information on the training, ex- 
perience, and tenure of city managers appear- 
ing in the 1951 Municipal Year Book, issued in 
June. 

More than three-fourths of all city manager 
appointments in 1950 were from outside the 
city as compared with 38 per cent of those ap- 
pointed in 1939. This change is significant as 
evidence that city councils tend more and more 
to choose trained and experienced men for the 
manager position in contrast with the practice 
of twenty or thirty years ago when the position 
of manager was frequently filled by the ap- 
pointment of a local businessman or a depart- 
ment head in the city government. 

More than half of the city managers ap- 
pointed during 1950 had been managers in 
other cities, administrative assistants to man- 
agers, or students of public administration 
serving internships in manager cities. In 1939 
less than one-fourth of the managers ap 
pointed had such background. 

Growing stability in the profession is also 
indicated by a decreasing rate of turnover and 
a lengthening of the average tenure. 

Ten cities, ranging in size from about 1,000 
to over 100,000, have women managers. Four 
are in small Maine towns, three in Florida, and 
one each in California, Texas, and Puerto 
Rico. 


Rutgers Bureau of Government Research 


July 1 was the first birthday of the Bureau 
of Government Research at Rutgers. The 
bureau was established by the Trustees of The 
State University of New Jersey to help the 
counties and municipalities of the state achieve 
efficient and effective local self-government. Its 
three-way program of instruction, research, 
and service is closely related to a series of ex- 
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ploratory surveys made by the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities to determine 
the fields where Rutgers men and Rutgers re- 
search could be used most effectively. 

The bureau's first course offering, Municipal 
Finance Administration, drew an enrollment 
of 56 students. This course, which ran for eight 
weeks, was designed to give public officials and 
other interested persons a better understand- 
ing of municipal finance and a working knowl- 
edge of municipal law. Future courses will aim 
to provide in other specialized fields the com- 
bination of practical and theoretical training 
likely to be most useful to municipal and other 
government officials. 

In the area of research, the bureau has pro- 
duced its first publication—a study of the many 
and complex pension laws affecting municipal 
and state employees in New Jersey. 

The director of the bureau is Bennett M. 
Rich, associate professor of political science at 
Rutgers, and president of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration. 


Baltimore Housing Authority “Open 
House” 


On June 28, the Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City held a “Personnel and Methods 


Open House” for personnel and methods peo- 
ple in public agencies in the Baltimore area. 
Some seventy people from seven federal, nine 
state, two county, and three city agencies and 
from eight hospitals, one college, and three 
civic groups attended the full-day session. 

The program included a description of the 
operation of the Baltimore Housing Authority 
—testing program, factor comparison system of 
job evaluation, orientation program, perform- 
ance evaluation and grievance procedures, and 
methods program including forms control. As 
each subject was presented there was a discus- 
sion of why certain techniques are used and 
how methods might be improved. The pro- 
gram included a number of exhibits: the Man- 
ual of Policy and Procedure, the employee 
handbook, the employee newspaper, and a de- 
scription of the physical examination program 
for applicants and employees. 

This open-house experiment was made to 
determine whether the discussion of the sys- 
tems of individual agencies might aid in im- 
proving the caliber of public administration 
locally. It is too early to evaluate the success 
of the experiment; however, those attending 
the meeting expressed the desire that other 
agencies in the area hold similar open-house 
programs. 
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News of the Society 


REGIONAL MEETING 


There will be a joint luncheon meeting of 
the Society and the Western Political Science 
Association, at which the President of ASPA, 
John M. Gaus, will be the speaker, Monday, 
August 27, 1951, at 12:15 P.M., at International 
House, University of California, Berkeley. All 
members of the Society who are in the vicinity 
of Berkeley on this date should plan to attend 
this luncheon. 

The Western Political Science Association 
will hold its Fifth Annual Meeting on August 
27. Members of the Society are invited to at- 
tend the round table sessions of the Association. 
There will be two concurrent round tables 
meeting from 10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. at Interna- 
tional House, Berkeley, as follows: 


A. Party Behavior in the Western States 
Chairman: Milton R. Merrill, Utah State 
Agricultural College 
B. Direct Legislation 
Chairman: Howard J. McMurray, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 


The afternoon program consists of two con- 
current round tables from 2:00-4:00 P.M. in 
the Library Annex Building, Berkeley: 


C. Great Britain's Social Experiment 
Chairman: Philip W. Buck, Stanford Uni- 
versity 
D. Western Resources and the National De- 
fense Effort 


Chairman: George A. Shipman, University 
of Washington 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Society will hold its annual conference, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, March 7-9, 1952, 
at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


ASPA NEWSLETTER 


By now all members of the Society will have 
received the first issue of the ASPA Newsletter, 
mailed in mid-July. As you will have noted, 
chapter news items henceforth will be carried 
in the Newsletter rather than the Review so 
that they may reach you more promptly. The 
next issue of the Newsletter will be mailed to 
members in September. Thereafter it will come 
to you monthly except July and August. 

The editors of the Newsletter are Laverne 
Burchfield and Beverly Blersch. They urgently 
request that each chapter designate one person 
(president, secretary, or other reporter) to re- 
port on chapter activities as they occur. They 
also urge each reporter to make complete re- 
ports so that the Newsletter can be a real chan- 
nel of communication on the content of chap- 
ter programs, other chapter activities, and 
chapter procedures. They also hope that mem- 
bers will send in their suggestions of the things 
they would like the Newsletter to carry. The 
Editors want to make the Newsletter of the 
greatest possible service to the membership 
within the limits of the time and space avail- 
able. 
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ASPA Essay Awards 


The American Society for Public Administration announces the estab- 
lishment of two annual awards of $100 each for outstanding essays on 
subjects dealing with public administration. 


LOUIS BROWNLOW AWARD 


Competition for this award is open to all non-student junior members of the Society. 
Junior members are persons twenty-eight years of age or under. For the year 1951, the sub- 
ject of the competition will be a biographical sketch of a successful public administrator ; 
the level of government at which he has operated and the size of the agency are not mate- 
rial. The essay should develop the essential facts of the person's administrative career, the 
personal characteristics making for success, and an evaluation of his contributions. 


WILLIAM E. MOSHER AWARD 


Competition for this award is open to all student members of the Society. Student mem- 
bers are persons in attendance at a college or university, matriculated for a degree, and 
devoting the major part of their time to study. For the year 1951, the subject of the com- 
petition will be an administrative case concerned with the making of a significant adminis- 
trative decision. The level of government and the size of the agency are not material. The 
essay should present in a concise and balanced fashion the factual background for the de- 
cision, the methods used to analyze the issue, the factors involved in alternative decisions, 
the decision made, and an evaluation of the results. 


The following rules apply to all essays submitted for either the Brownlow 
or the Mosher award. 


1. Essays shall be from 3,000 to 6,000 words. Four copies shall be submitted, accom- 
panied by a separate sheet stating the author's name, address, title of the essay, and 
the award for which the essay is being submitted. Since the awards will be judged 
anonymously, the author's name should not appear on the essay itself. 

. To be eligible, essays submitted for the 1952 awards must be postmarked not later 
than January 1, 1952. 

. Essays shall be judged by a three-member Committee on Awards, appointed an- 
nually by the President of the Society. The Committee shall refer outstanding 
essays to the Editors of Public Administration Review for possible publication. 

. The first awards will be made at the annual conference of the Society, March 7-9, 
1952, in Washington, D.C. 

. All copies of each essay should be mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Society for Public Administration, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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FREE ENTERPRISE and the ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 


An examination of the nature of the free enterprise system, with particu- 
lar attention to the features shared by big business and big government, 
private bureaucracy and public bureaucracy, corporate decentralization 
and governmental decentralization, and an argument that a knowledge 
of institutional dynamics is more important to the preservation of free 
enterprise than reinforcement of uncritical beliefs. 


Mr. Dimock is concerned by twentieth-century threats to the American 
system, especially trends toward centralized control, and brings the find- 
ings of various disciplines together into an orderly analysis of the prob- 
lems posed by social changes and the solutions proposed. 


xi, 179 pp., index $2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF Aue DRAWER 2877 
ALABAMA PRESS UNIVERSITY, ALABAMA 


UPON ITS OWN RESOURCES 


By Lawrence L. Durisch and Hershal L. Macon, Tennessee Valley Authority 


A study of state administration of natural resources in the Southeast, comparing and 
evaluating the handling of conservation by government in eight Southeastern states, 
and recommending improvements that could be effected, especially in intra-agency 
co-operation. 


Published co-operatively by University of Alabama Press, University of Georgia Press, 
University of Mississippi Bureau of Public Administration, University of South Car- 
olina Press, and University of Tennessee Press. 


xiv, 136 pages, maps and charts, tables, index, cloth-bound $3.00 
Distributed by University of Alabama Press, Box 2877, University, Alabama 
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A genuine contribution for everyone engaged in Public Administration 


GOVERNMENTAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By James C. CHARLESWORTH 
University of Pennsylvania 

Comprehensive, authoritative, highly readable, this new work by a well- 
known and widely experienced political scientist tells, not about administra- 
tions, but rather, how to administer. To this end, it treats administrative 
methods more fully than any other text in the field. There are six chapters on 
administrative methods and three on production and procedures analysis. 
A pre-publication report by a distinguished political scientist called it, “far 
more authoritative than any other book that attempts to deal with essentially 
the same area of concern.” 


713 pages $6.00 
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Publishers since 1817 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


WANTED 
BACK ISSUES OF THE REVIEW 


The American Society for Public Administration will pay 
$2.00 each for copies of the following issues of Public Ad- 
ministration Review: 


Vol. II, No. 2 
Vol. III, No. 4 
Vol. V, No.2 
Vol. V, No. 4 


It will pay $1.00 per copy for: 
Winter 1950 Vol.X, No.1 
Only copies in good condition will be accepted 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PuBLic ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 6oth Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


Spring, 1942 a 
Autumn, 1943 
Spring, 1945 
Autumn, 1945 
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